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THE FIRST FOLIO OF SHAKSPEARE, 
(See 8 8, xii. 63, 222.) 

Having been in the habit of preserving some of 
the more interesting book catalogues, I am able to 
supplement Mr. Inoesy’s list with the following 
selection of first folios which have come into the 
market during the last quarter of a century. Less 
than one-tenth of the catalogues received have 
been preserved, otherwise, no doubt, twice as long 
a list might have been given. For ¢xample, the 
last copy set down to Mr. Quaritch is five years 
ago. It would be absurd to suppose he bas had 
pone since ; and I have seen three or four copies 
sold by auction of which I bave no record. 

1, Ellis Catalogue, No. 27. Shakespere, 1623. Title, 
preliminary leaves, and a few at end in facsimile. Morocco 
extra, 42/. 

2. Ellis, No. 87. Shakespere, 1623. Title, some of 
the prelimineries and the last two or three in facsimile, 
Morocco extra, 

3. Ellis, No, 37. Shakespere. The verses, the letier- 
press of the title (that is, title made up with, mort 
probably, a fourth folio portrait), and the last two 
leaves in fecsimile, and a few leaves mended, 170. 

4. Ellis, No, 42. The four folios, a compkte eet, 
uniformly bound in red morocco extre, 375/. All but 
the first perfect in every respect, The first has the 


verses, the letterpress portion of the title, and the last 
two leaves in facsimile. Mr. Crawford purchased it from 
the late Mr. Pickering. (1 think these went to a public 
library in Scotland.) 


5. Ellie, No. 46. Sbakespere, 1623. Russia, blind- 
tooled, 160d. Verses and last leaf‘ Cymbeline’ in facsimile, 
Title made up with facsimile and portrait from later 
edition. 

6. Ellis, No. 52. Shakespere, 1623. Fine clean per- 
fect copy. Morocco extra, 12j in. by Shin, “ Particulars 
of price to any collector who desires to purchase.” 

7. Ellie, No. 65, Another perfect copy, bound as the 
last, but u little smaller, 124 in, nearly by 8 in,, 460/, 

8. Ellie, No. 76. A pertect copy, except the title, 
which is in facsimile, “4s usual.’ Bound red morocco 
extra, 12} in. nearly by 8in., 2752. 

9. Ells (1880). A perfect copy, 124 in, nearly by 8 in., 
red morocco extra, 450/, 

10. Ellis (1880). Another copy, with verees, title, and 
ove preliminary leaf in facsimile, otherwise perfect 
Red morocco extra, 175¢. 

11. Quaritch, 1869, Quite perfect and sound, except 
the portrait is re- 
merkably fine. The Duke of Roxburghe’s copy. i 
gilt edges, 1654. ™ 

12, Quaritch, April, 1871, A perfect and most desir- 
able copy of this precious volume, except that the 
letterpress of the title is in f:csimile with a genuine 
portrait from a later edition, 124 in, ty 8 in., 210/, 

13. Quaritch, October, 1873. Perfect, except having 
the title made up #8 usual, with a later portrait, 124 in, 
by 8in. Morocco extra, 2002, 

14. Quaritch. Another copy, tall and sound, 123 in. 
by 8fin., with these leaves in facsimile: verses, title 
two preliminaries, and part of last leaf, 

15. Quaritch, March, 1879. The verees, the title, the 
reventh and eighth preliminary leaves in facsimile, 
otherwise a good copy in red morocco extra, 150/. 

16, Quaritch, August, 1884. Three copies, as under : 
First folio, with title, portrait, verses, and all pre- 
liminary leaves in splendid original condition, untouched 
by the hand of sny modern renovator, 128 in, by 83 in. 
Red morocco extra, in a case with key, 88vd. 
on quite perfect, except the verses and 

itle in facsimile, an unusually tall copy, 134 in. 

18. Another copy, as above, perfect, except the verses 
and title in facsimile, 12} in, by 8 in., 1362. 

19. Quaritch, 1890, A large, complete, and entirely 
genuine copy, 13}in. by S¥in. (ueurly), in the original 
calf binding. This copy is quite unsophisticated and in 
its original condition, 4202, 

20. Quaritcb, May, 1892. First folio, wanting leaf 
of verses, title with portrait, last leaf of ‘Troilus,’ part of 
last leaf. ‘Some leaves needing reparations, but on the 
whole a good copy in old gilt russia,’ 85d. 

21, Sotheran, May, 1890. Perfect and genuine through- 
out, without sophistication, except the leaf of verses 
which is in facsimile, 128 in. by 8}in., old emooth red 
morocco extre, 285i. 

22. Pickering & Co. (#.¢., Denny), 1879. The four 
folios, a complete set, uniformly bound by Riviere in 
red morocco extra, 450/. All perfect except the first, 
which has the title and verses opposite to it in facsimile 
(not, as usual, a genuine portrait from a later edition 
with facsimile letterpress). This was a good sound set. 

23. Pearson, No. 52, “ Fine copy of this most precious 
first edition in old red morocco, richly tooled, binding 
abcut 120 years old.” Seven leaves in facsimile, viz., 
title and verees, two of the preliminaries, and three 
leaves in the body of the book. “ Being in old binding, 
it has not been washed or tempered with in any way.” 


The following, Nos. 24-30, were sold by auction 
in the famous room in Wellington Street, Strand : 
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24. Corser's sold February, 1871, perfect except part 
of last leaf, and the title made up as usual with facsimile 
letterpress and the portrait from a lateredition. This 
wae a soiled copy, with many leaves mended, 128 in, by 
8} in., 1602. 

On Tite, May, 1874. A sound and perfect copy, 
russia, gilt edges, 440/. No size given, so probably 
rather emall, 

26, Ouvry’s, April, 1882. A fine, sound, perfect copy, 
12} in. by Spin Red morocco extra, 4204. 3 

27, Simes's, July, 1886, wanting verses, the title made 
up and mounted, margins of five leaves slightly mende |, 
oth: rwise quite perfect, size 12}in. by 8} in, (which is 
good), 714 The best copy tor thy money I ever saw sold, 

28. Earl of Aylesford, March, 1888. Verses from the 
second edition, title mounted, five leaves slightly soiled, 
otherwise a perfect and sound copy, 12in. by 8in. Red 
morocco extra, 200. 

29. Gaisford, April, 1890. Verses facsimiled, genuine 
late portrait and made-up title, otherwise fine and per- 
fect, 128 in. by 84in. Red morocco extra, 1980. 

30, Birket “Foster's, June, 1894. Verses mostly in 
facsimile; title and next two leaves and the last two leaves 
mended, and bits filled in with facsimile, 124 in. by 8 in. 
Moroceo extra, 2551. 

31 Stonyhurst College bas a copy slightly imperfect 
and soiled, which | saw there a few years ago; not good, 
but to the best of my recollection it has the correct 
portrait. 

32. Kerslake, of Shaftesbury Avenue, a few months 
»go advertised the “largest copy known,” with rough 
1 aves, and in the original binding, but not perfect. 

The Perkins copy sold in 1873 for 5851. Fine 
and perfect. S»sme size as the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts’s, viz., 134 in. by 8f in. This is not put in 
the above numbered list because it is thought to be 
in one of the libraries mentioned by Mr. Inotesy. 

Neither the Perkins nor the Burdett-Coutts 
copy is as fine as possible; they are both dis- 
proportionately narrow: half an inch narrower 
than some in the above list. 

At Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s sale, a first folio 
was sold wanting portrait, verses preliminary, and 
last leat. This also is probably one of the above 
list, so it is not numbered again. 

B. M. Pickering had a copy, fair in size and 
condition, minus portrait and about thirty leaves, 
price 8l. It was bought by a bookseller, and 
made up from Day’s zincographic facsimile, then 
sold for about 30/. Imperfect copies are often 
thus made up. 

Not a few first folios are doubtless quietly 
reposiog in the libraries of good old quiet families, 
One such in Suffolk lately came to my knowledge. 
Another, I suppose, is mentioned in Locker- 
Lampson’s life as beiog at Sir Percy Shelly's. I 
think not a few public libraries io England and 
Scotland contain first folios. 

The first folio is not a rare book, except in fine 
state. It is its intrinsic value and the number of 
people wanting it which cause the price to be con- 
stantly increasing. 

The number of first folios may be estimated at 
nearly 200 ; about 30 of them ‘‘ fine and perfect”; 
15 or 20 more ‘‘ very good,’ having the portrait in 


its original state, but wanting the verses ; and 140 
or 150 mostly fairly good copies, but slightly im- 
perfect, usually wanting the verses and true 
portrait, frequently the last leaf, sometimes the 
last two or three leaves, and some of the prelimin- 
aries, When such are clean and of a fair sizs, say 
12}iv. by Sin., the best of them may still be 
calied ‘‘ good,” though not “fioe.” When they 
are smaller, or want more leaves, they are “ poor” 
or “bad.” At Lilly’s sale I saw one having some 
preliminaries and the last five leaves in facsimile 
sold for 31/., and another, with two or three more 
leaves in facsimile, for 211. Both were sound and 
clean, but ‘‘ short,” and bound in red morocco 
extra. Portrait and verses in facsimile, of course. 

Mr. Toovey had two fine copies, one of which 
was sold soon after his deatb. It is not in the 
above list, which I believe includes none men- 
tioned by Mar. Inctrsy, most of which have beeu 
in the respective libraries a long time ; others of 
them are famous copies and it is well known who 
previously owned them. For example, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts’s was bought at Daniels’s 
(of Islington) sale for 7161. Baron Aldenbam’s was 
bought by Mr. Halliwell, before he was “ Phillipps,” 
at G. Smith’s sale for 4101. ; so I am told. 

I once saw four copes, some good, others 
middling, all together, in Lilly’s shop in New 
Street, Covent Garden. He is said never to have 
missed a sale where a first folio was to be sold. 

As the price of the second folio has doubled the 
last few years, and the fourth, with its very inferior, 
coarsely retouched portrait, has also gone up in 
price, it may safely be predicted that not many 
more first folio titles will be made up with the 
portrait from later editions, 

I know a second-band bookseller who once had 


an extraordinary bit of luck. He was returning 


from a book-sale in the country, and had to stay 
an hour or two at a station, where bis eye lighted 
on the bill of a furniture and book sale at that 
town that day. He went to see if be could pick 
up anything. In a short time a first folio, in 
shabby broken bioding, minus verses and portrait, 
was put up. The auctioneer was not altogether 
ignorant ; he told the company that one like it had 
lately been sold for 400/. He was laughed at, and 
some one bid a shilling ; one or two more equally 
ridiculous bids followed, and it was knocked 
down to my bookseller friend for something 
under 10s. (I believe for 4s. 6d.). Immediately 
he got home he said to his son, “ Shut up the shop ! 
I have done the trick to-day. We will liquor up.” 
And so they did. He sold his bargain to B. M. 
Pickering for 701. ; he put to it a facsimile title 
and verser, had it elegantly bound, and priced it at 
1401, It was a good size, clean and sound, and 
very cheap ; it would now readily sell for 200/, 
R. R, 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 
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CHAUCER'S “STILBON.” 
(See 8 S. iii, 126, 249, 293, 432, 453; iv. 175.) 

In consequence of reading the note to J. 603 in 
‘The Pardoner’s Tale’ in Prof. Skeat’s edition of 
Chaucer, I came upon the above-referred-to and 
important correspondence, carried on in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.’ by the learned Professor, E. S. A., 
C. C. J. W., and others, In his note Prof. Skeat 
writes :— 

“Chaucer has given the wrong name, He was familiar 
with the name Stilbon (for Mercury), as it occurs (1) in 
the ‘ Epistola Valeriiad Rufinum,’ c. <7 ; (2) in the work 
of Martianus referred,to in E., 1732; and (3) in the 
‘ Anticlaudian, Distinetio Quarta,’ c. 6.” 

I hope it will not seem presumptuous in me to 
point out, as not improbable, a totally different 
source from any of those suggested for the poet’s 
familiarity with the name, and one, moreover, 
far nearer to Chaucei’s hand, even the Latin 
‘ Eclogues’ of Boccaccio. 

Let me, briefly as possible, adduce my evidences. 
Ia Eclogue vi, Stilbon is alluded to sarcastically 
as the poet who praises Phytias (that is to say, 
Zwmobio di Strada), who belauds his friend and 
patron Niccolo Acciajuoli, the Grand Seneschal 
of Naples, at that time enjoying singular pro- 
sperity. This eclogue is, in fact, a pean in honour 
of Alcestus, otherwise Luigi di Taranto, the second 
husband (by means of Acciajuoli) of bis cousin 
Qieen Joan JI. of Naples. It celebrates their 
return to Naples from Provence in 1348. The 
interlocutors are, respectively, Amintas and Meli- 
beus (“pro quibus nil sentio,” comments the 
author). Amintas relates that Poliphemus (Louis, 
King of Hungary) is quitting the devastated king- 
dom, and Alcestus (Louis of Taranto) joyfully 
returns to it. Amiotas says :— 

“ Let us sing ! you first, and foremost ; and you may 
begin with the praises of Phyllis, or, if you will, with 
those of Alcestus, than whom none is worthier; or, if 
you prefer, sing the vast undertakings of Phytins (Accia- 
juoli), who well deserves the verses of ‘Stilbon':— 

Se1 magnos Phytias quos pertulit ante labores, 

Qui meruit versus qua Stilbon flabat avena,” 

It should be mentioned that Boccaccio in Ec- 
logue viiii. describes Strada under another name, 
Corydon, with allusion, perbaps, to Virgil (Bucolic, 
ii.). Boccaccio applied the name of Stilbon to 
Strada because the latter poet had forsaken the 
Muses for gold : Mercury, the god of merchandise, 
having been surnamed 7iAGBwv. But Boccaccio 
made sti'l further use of the name, and employed it 
in Eclogues xi. and xiii. Ina the former of these, 
entitled ‘Pantheon,’ while shadowing out Bible 
stories, he describes Jacob wrestling with the 
angel as “Stilbon.” Myrtilis represents the 


Church, Glancus is St. Peter, and they discuss 
divine subjects :— 

Kt luctam insomnis habitam, Stilbonis agrestem 

Et clunem tactum pariter, &c, 


In Eclogue xiii., ‘ Laurea,’ there are three 
inte-locutors, Dsfais, Stilbon, and Critis :— 

“By Daphnis, I refer to a certain famous poet, &c. 
Stilbon stands for a certain merchant of Genoa, with 
whom I had an altercation, concerning which I enlarge 
in this Eclogue. Stilbon I name from Mercury, the god 
of merchsnts, who is likewise called Stilbon. Critis in 
Greek (as one would say in Latin too) is‘ Judex,’”’ 
Critis, in fact, acts the part of arbiter between the 
interlocutors. Daphnis is eloquent in praise of 
Sappho and the Muses ; while Stilbon celebrates 
naval enterprises, commerce, and mercantile ex- 
changes. As Prof. De Hortis* remarks, Boc- 
eaccio bad a right to a hand in the fray between 
bards and business. He had certainly solved the 
problem in his own personality, and the struggle, 
however glorious in the end, would seem to have 
left certain stings behind it, which were not easily 
to be ren oved. The identity of this rich Genoese is 
still matter for speculation. 

Chaucer would seem to have entertained an 
emphatic dislike for naming Boccaccio. He gaily 
borrows and translates from Boccaccio’s ‘ Filo- 
strato’ in ‘Troilus and Criseyde’ to the extent 
of over a thousand lines, and calmly tells his 
readers that his author is called “ Lollius.”+ He 
has taken both the ‘ Knight’s Tale’ and the 
account of Zenobia in the ‘ Monk’s Tale’ from the 
*Teseide’ and the ‘De Claris Mulieribus’ re- 
spectively, and yet he has given Petrarch the 
credit of being his original in both instances. 
Prof. Lounsbury, according to Prof. Skeat, 

‘*ig perfectly justified in contending that there is not 
the slightest proof that Chaucer had « knowledge of the 
existence of the ‘Decameron.’ The only apparent point 
of contact between Chaucer end the ‘ Decameron’ is in 
the tale of ‘Griselda,’ and in this case we k: ow clearly 
that it was from Petrarch’s Latin version, and not from 
the Italian, that the story was really derived.’'f 
This practically sounds as if Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio each wrote a story about Griselda, and 
that Chaucer utilized Petrarch’s and not Boccaccio’s 
story. Yet Prof. Skeat is aware that the poet of 
Arqua translated his friend Boccaccio’s story into 
Latin. His phrase, “ the story was really derived,” 
therefore, scarcely conveys to the reader all that 
is necessary. Petrarch took the story from his 
friend Boccaccio, and then added to and modified 
parts of it ; Chaucer took it from Petrarch’s trans- 
lation and modified that. The “story” and its 
main details, though not the style, surely remain 
jo’s. Petrarch’s version was not indepen- 
dent. He over-decorated the ‘‘telling” of a 
superior master. In fact, Petrarch believed him- 
self doing his friend’s reputation a great service 


* *Studi sulle Opere Latine del Boccaccio,’ Trieste, 
1879, pp. 29, 47, 58; F. Corazzini, ‘ Le Lettere Edite e 
Inedite,’ pp. 154, 185, 196. 

+ Prof. Skeat says to ‘ Troilus,’ I. iii.) 
Lollius “ really means Petrarch.” 

‘Chaucer's Authorities,’ vol. vi. p, xcix, 
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by translating into Latin the last novel of the 
*Decameron.’ Letters 2, 3, lib. xvii. (‘ Senili’), 
show in what a wretched condition of fortune 
Boccaccio was then living, and how the “ trans- 
lation” of the novel was forwarded to its author 
io June, 1373. Petrarch writes :— 

“The Story is yours: but the words are mine...... 
Though approved, and in great demand, I consider that 
this translation of mine ought to be dedicated to you 
and no other, seeing that it is a work of yours, If, 
with change of garments, 1 bave spoiled or improved, 
it remains with you to judge......1f any ask me whether 
the Story is Truth or Fiction, I shall reply with Crispus, 
*Go and ask the author, who is my Giovanni.’” 

Petrarch then commences the story with a fine 
and feeling description of the situation of Saluzzo,* 
which, though interesting as displaying his senti- 
ment for nature, is quite unnecessary to the story, 
as the original author, with superior yenius, well 
perceived. CObaucer evidently was of the same 
opinion, for be reduces Petrarch’s swelling intro- 
ductory description of eighteen lines at once to 
six, or one-third its bulk. In fact, Chaucer reveals 
everywhere that his talent as a story-teller is 
far more akin to that of Boccaccio, whom he has 
diligently studied, than to that of the Ciceronian 
humanist and sonneteer; and it seems inexplicable 
(if it is a fact) that, displaying, as he does, in- 
timacy with Boceaccio’s ‘De Claris Mulieribus,’ 
*De Casibus Virorum Illustrium,’ ‘ Filostrato,’ 
* Amorosa Visione,’ and perhaps with the Latia 
Eclogues above mentioned, Chaucer should not 
have been acquainted with the master’s ‘ Capola- 
voro,’ the second greatest and the most popular 
work of the century, which had been circulating 
for more than ageneration before he indited his own 
splendid series of tales. Further, itis evident from 
the Prologue to the ‘ Clerke’s Tale’ that Chaucer 
heard that at Padua from Petrarch himself; and 
from the letter of the latter poet quoted above 
it is manifest Petrarch was in the habit of cir- 
culating and reiating it to his friends and visitors 
at Padua, who, he says, commended it greatly. It 
could scarcely have been concealed from so skilful 
a debtor t» Boccaccio as Chaucer was that the 
original author of the story of ‘Griselda’ was the 
poet to whom Petrarch confessed he was indebted 
for it whenever people asked him “‘ if it were truth 
or fiction.” From Petrarch’s amanuensis, who 
must have been kept very busy with ‘ Griselidis,’ 
Chaucer doubtless obtained his copy of it.t Surely 


* It is worth remarking that the Piedmontese pos- 
sessions of the Angevin monarchs of Naples brought 
them into close contact with the Marquises of Saluzzo. 
Cf. my * King Robert and his Heirs,’ pp. 82, 183, 205, 
212. The story may, therefore, well have been heard 
by Boccaccio at Naples. 

+ Chaucer speaks of Petrarch as“ now deed and nayled 
in his chest.” By the will of a friend I have lately 
become possessed of one of the nails and @ piece of this 
chest, 


there is no wisdom in the endeavour to belittle the 
indebtedness of Chaucer to Boccaccio. 
Sr. Crain Bappetey. 


Suaksrearian Rexics.—Being in Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1889, I visited the collection of Shak- 
speare relics preserved by the late Mrs. James 
at her house, 23, High Street, a corner house, of 
considerable age, where she bad lived, I think she 
said, since her birth, and she appeared to be above 
sixty. She said the relics were formerly in the 
Birthplace, where they had remained undisturbed 
from the time of Shakspeare, and had always 
been shown to visitors as having belonged to the 
poet. In 1820 the rent was raised considerably, 
and Mrs, James’s grandmother left in consequence, 
but took these relics with her, and they had never 
been out of her family’s possession, nor in any way 
tampered with. Such was her account, and her 
manner and appearance were such as to inspire 
confidence in her intelligence and veracity. 

The things were kept in the froat room on the 
first floor, and evidently were well looked after, 
kept locked up, and highly prized; though she 
said that when they first came into her own pos- 
session she had lost some small articles, stolen by 
visitors in her temporary absence, in consequence 
of which she had since then never allowed strangers 
to be alone with them, She had been offered large 
sums (especially by Americans) for individual 
pieces, but had determined that the collection 
was so valuable that it ought to be kept together, 
and wished the Memorial trustees to purchase it, 
to prevent it leaving the country or Stratford, but 
she expected about 1,000I. for it. 

Mrs. James died in 1893, and her property 
pssed into the hands of Mr. Thomas Hornby, of 
Kingsthorpe, near Northampton, who removed the 
Shakspeare relics to that place. An account of 
some of them, with a few cuts, appeared in the 
Graphic, 1 April, 1893, and I saw it noticed that 
Mr. Hornby has since died, so that the wandering 
relics have again changed hands ; though it is a pity 
that they cannot find a final resting-place in their 
most suitable bome, the Memorial on the banks 
of the Avon. With one or two exceptions they 
certainly appeared to be as genuine, and to have as 
good a pedigree, as the relics and curiosities in the 

irthplace. 

1, Oak armchair, used by Shakespeare. O/ 
square form, and having on the back-board a 
a growing out of a vase, arms well carved. 

vidently very old. An American gentleman 
offered 1001. for it. 

2. ** Spanish card and dice box, No. 2,” formerly 
Shakspeare’s. This description, in old writing and 
faded ink, was on a label attached to an oblong box 


I should be pleased to know if any other relics of | Florence) possesses a fragment of the eanen’s robe in 
Petrarch are to be found in England, Prof, Fiske (at which the body was found habited, 
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with a convex cover, about 12 in. by Gin. and 4in. | by which the application of this theory is con- 


deep. 
faded. In bad condition. Inside the cover, in 
the centre, is a mirror, about dio, by 3in. On 
each side the mirror isa light brown leather tablet 
of the same size, stamped with a coat of arms in 


gilt, of several quarterings, well executed, the first | 


heing Castile and Leon. A tray fits into the casket, 
having three equal divisions, with three leather- 
covered lids, exactly corresponding to the three 
tablets in the cover, with hinges ; each will just hold 
a pack of cards. Under the tray is a receptacle 
for counters and dice. The edges of the box are 
rounded, and it bears every mark of age and 
genuineness, and may have been given to Shak- 
speare by Elizabeth, who may have inherited it 
from Mary, and bearing the Spanish royal arms it 
may well have been given her by Philip. At the 
Soane Museum is a small tortoiseshell and ivory 
casket given by Philip to Mary. 

3.and 4, A pair of armebaics, given to Shak- 
speare by Southampton. High backs, cane backs 
and seats, twisted legs, cross bars, and back pillars. 
Backs, arms, and seat froats have well - carved 
scrollwork, and on the top are coronets, some- 
what like those of a marquis. Evidently old, but 
in good condition. 

5. A child’s chair, a companion to the above, 

6. Coloured wall panel (wood or stucco), irre- 
gular triangle, about 24 ft. across. Came out of 
a wall, In raised figures are David in combat with 
Goliath, and in paint : ‘‘ 1. Samuel, 17. 45. 1606. 
Written by Shakespeare,” with two verses, It is 
very old and curious ; the costumes would do for 
temp. James I. 

7. Scotch basket - hilted sword. Shakspeare’s 
own sword, Old, rusty, and worn, and never a 
valuable weapon. It may have been a theatrical 
sword used in playing Macbeth, 

The above were the most noticeable things I 
saw, and, of course, the notes of former ownership 
are what Mrs. James told me. My memoranda 
were made at the time. A. B. G, 


“Mynyyp Acnep” in THE ‘ Historia Brirt- 
tonum.’—Dr. Skene considered the meaning of 
these words in the introduction to ‘The Four 
Ancient Books of Wales’ (1868, vol. i. pp. 57, 84, 
&e.), and concluded that Mynyd Agned and Mynyd 
Eidin are both names of Edinburgh, which, so he 
maintained, was anciently a fortress of the Picts ; 
he suggested also that agned probably comes from 
an obsolete word agneaw, “to paint,” agneaid, 
“painted.” Dr. Skene’s theory that the Lowlands 
of Scotland formed the theatre wherein the renown 
of Arthur was achieved was further elaborated in 
1869 by Mr. J. 8. Stuart Glennie in an essay on 
‘ Arthurian Localities’ prefixed to the third part 
of ‘Merlin’ (No. 36 of the Early English Text 
Society’s publications); and much of the reasoning 


Covered outside with green silk, quite | sidered to be justified depends upon the identi- 


fication of Mynyd Agned with Edinburgh. 

The possibility of the word agned being locative 
in signification has not, I believe, been considered, 
though such a view finds considerable support in 
the existence of many names of districts ending iu 
-id, -ydd, -ed, -edd, ¢.g., Gurin-id, Llayfein-ydd, 
Meirion-ydd, Rheg-ed. Dyf-ed, Gwynn-edd, 
If this view should ultimately be found to be a 
correct one then “ Mynyd Agned” indicates a moun- 
tain or headland in a district in Britain called 
Agn-ed (or, perhaps, Gagn-ed) which is unidenti- 
fied. 

In this connexion it may be pointed out that 
we are told in the ‘ Life of St. Paul,’ the first Bishop 
of Léon, who was a schoolfellow of St. Gildas of 
Rbuys, and who is said to have died in a.p. 573, 
aged one hundred years, that Childebert, “ rex 
gloriosus (Francorum),” gave into the hands of St. 
Paul upon his consecration as bishop, ‘‘ Agnensem 
Leonensemque pagos cum sibi debito redditu regia 
auctoritatis preecepto.” A. ANnscoMBE, 


Lonpon Street (See xii. 197, 
s.v. “Does your mother know you’re out ?”)— 
Thanks to KiLuicrew, who so kindly responded 
t> my inquiry re Mr. Toornpoury’s list of these, 
I have now been able to consult the article con- 
taining the sayings. Mr. THornsory's list was, 
I observe, of a tentative kind ; and although he 
expressed the wish that his fellow readers would 
amplify it, there does not seem to have been much 
done in that direction. I have long taken an 
interest in these street sayings, and have a little 
collection of my own which I should like to amplify. 
It is twenty-five years since Mr. THornpury 
expressed his wish. May I ask that readers will 
endeavour to complete the work which he then 
began? I think with Mr. Tuornpory that the 
study of these phrases is most interesting and is 
deserving of attention. So far as I am aware, there 
is no work published which deals directly with the 
subject, and I think it might be as well if the 
initiatory stages of a compilation of the sayings 
and phrases of the London streets were begun in 
‘N. & Q.’ The student of manners in some 
future time will aesuredly look to ‘N. & Q.’ for 
information on the subject. Let him not be dis- 
appointed. P. Have. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN Books. — It is time that 
protest was made against the insertion of pages 
of advertisements in bound books intended for 
the library shelf. Take, for instance, the 
last volume of Mr. Wheatley’s valued edition 
of Pepys. On receiving it, now some months 
ago, I turned anxiously to the end of the volume 
in hope of finding an index such as, but more full 
than, that which I had found at the end of last 
volumes of previous editions. Great was my dis- 
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appointment to find instead fifty-six pages of 
advertisements, These are utterly out of place. 
Contemporary advertisements may in some cases 
be tolerated in consideration of the light which in 
fature years they may shed on the text of the 
book with which they are bound up. I should be 
sorry to eliminate, if it were possible, the advertise- 
ments from my copy of the Spectator; but to tack 
advertisements of 1896 on to a diary of the seven- 
teenth century is a gross impertinence. The 
expense of rebinding, in doing which the other 
volumes not so disfigured have to be taken into 
consideration, should not be forced on the buyer 
of the book, It seems that an index, with other 
matter, is to be printed in an extra volume with 
anextra charge. Even so, I shall be glad to possess 
myself of this appendix, but I would express a 
fervent hope that it may not suffer from such a 
lamentable appendicitis as »fflicted the last volume. 
KILuiorew, 


Tae Anorto,—In ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ III. i., the late Charles Knight, with 
editorial irresponsibility, substitutes precise for 
“prenzie"”; bat prenze, prenzessa, are old Italian 
forms for prince and princess ; and the story is 
adapted from the Italian of Cinthio. So prenzie 
only preserves the dissyllable ; but I fancy I have 
even met with “Prosy Angelo” as an improve- 
ment on Knight's “ precise,” just to go “one 
better.” A. H. 


Ssoartace.—It is well to chronicle in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
the appearance of new words, The Daily Tele- 
graph of 30 August contains a word I have never 
seen before. It says, “ Estimates of the world’s 
wheat crop show a very heavy shortage” (p. 6, 
col. 6). 

appears in Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary,’ 1883 


Tueosatps Roap.—A few years ago I wrote 
to the editor of the Post-Office Guide pointing out 
that this street was not nawed after one Theobald, 
but was so called because it led towards Theobalds, 
a favourite bunting-seat of James I., and that it 
was therefore wrong to print it “ Theobald’s Road.” 
I received the usual official reply, which was to the 
effect that the back numbers of the Guide had been 
referred to, and that the name had been invariably 
prioted in the sameway. The department was there- 
fore right and [ was wrong, and “ Theobald’s Road ” 
appears to this day. The name-plates attached to 
the premises in various parts of the thoroughfare 
are correct, R. B. P. 


Vaxisaina Loypox.— 


“ The old prison in Wellclose Square has been marked 
out by the authorities for effacement. This old court- 
house, which used to be known as ‘ The Liberty of Her 
Mojesty’s Tower of London and Precinct thereof,’ was 
in olden days a terror to malefactors. Among other 
notorious criminala who were held in durance in its 


noisome cells was Dick Turpin, the highwayman. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the court bad very 
extensive jurisdiction, and the whole ‘ Liberty’ was a 
county in itself, but its criminal jurisdiction was 
greatly curtailed in the reign of George iV., ard finally 
abolished about thirty years ago. It, however, continued 
to retain certain functiona in connexion with the re. 
covery of debts until 1894, when these powers were 
transferred to the County Court. The prison, with all 
its instruments of repression, is still intact, as well as 
its complementary court-houee, but these being no longer 
needed, are to be cleared away, and the site made 
available for more useful buildings,”— Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, 4 Sept. 
Joseph CuLtinson, 
Wolsingham, co, Durham. 


“Srotey mY THUNDER.”—I do not know 
whether the origin of this expression is well known, 
but in reading “ The Life of Mr. John Dennir, the 
Renowned Critick—not written by Mr. Curll :— 
Lond., 1734,” I came across the following anec- 
dote, which seems to show that the expression 
**stolen my thunder” is more ancient than its 
acceptance as a modern Americanism would imply. 
The anonymous author in criticizing one of Dennis's 
plays, ‘ Appius and Claudius,’ writes (p. 31) :— 

“ If this play bad not so long a Run as it deserved yet 
it was very successful. In one Part of it, viz, the 
Thunder, which, tho’ of our Critick’s own Invention, the 
Players had the Impudence to make Use of it in other 
Dramatic Performances, where that necessary Incident 
is oftentimes introduced to keep the Audience awake, 
Mr. Dennis was very much enraged at this Piece of 
Theft, and could not help crying out aloud in the Pit the 
first time he heard it in another Play, ‘’Sdeath ! that's 
my Thunder.’” 

P. Saaw JErrrey. 


Empire Repostic.—The Times gives 
space to a letter noting as highly curious a coin 
of the year 13 of the Revolution, which has on one 
side ‘*‘ Napoléon Empereur,” and on the other 
“République Fra: giise,” which the writer and 
his friends in France think “ extraordinary ” and 
“incomprehensible.” The writer and his friends 
cannot have much acquaintance with either history 
or pumismatics, as the coin in no way differs from 
all other French coins of its date. A more “curious” 
fact than the combination fora time in France, as in 
Rome, of “‘ Imperator” with “ Respublica ” ia the 
fact, once named in ‘N. & Q.,’ that the cfficial 
use of ‘ République” for France was not unknown 
under the ancien régime, long before the —=— 
tion. 


Daryaspust.—Dr. Dryasdust figures in the dedi- 
cations of some of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. I have 
hitherto thought that this name, which has added 
a word to our language, was a creation of the great 
romancer’s brain. This, however, was probably 


not the case. In the life of David Lloyd (1597- 
1663) in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
the reader is told that in Lloyd’s ‘ Legend of Oupt. 
Jones’ it is related how the hero of the poem with 
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his good sword Kyl-za-dog slew the mighty giant 
Asdriasdust. I do not know that any evidence 
has been produced to show that Sir Walter knew 
of the existence of this book, but he was a great 
reader, and, what is more to the purpose, a great 
rememberer. Had he ever encountered this giant 
it is probable that the name, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, clung to his memory, and became repro- 
duced when a character which it would fit had 
been formed in the author’s imagination. 
Epwarp Peracock. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


_ Rererences Wanteo.—Where is this passage 
in ‘Tom Joves’ ]—“ Many's the man that would 
have given his head to have had my lady told.” 

In which of Miss Edgeworth’s novels does the 
phrase occur, and where?—‘‘ He set off at full 
speed, and danced the Hays round two elbow 
chairs,” 

Mr. Kington-Olipbant says that there is mention 
of a heat in horse-racing in Dryden's ‘ Marriage & 
la Mode.’ I should be glad to be referred to the 
J. A. H. Murray. 

ford, 


Heav-pouw.”—At a Court of Common Council 
of the City of London, held 2 May, 1555, 


“after the Readinge of a Certeyn b: Il latelye devysed & 
drawne, for & concerainge the dyet [of the] lerde Mayer, 
the Shiryues and the Aldremen of thia Cytie...... to be 
kepte and obserued att their Tables, [the true] Tenor 
wherof herafter insuethe, yt was redde & Agreed, enacted 
& accordid...... By the lorde mayour, bis brethren 
thaldremen of the Cytie of London, and the Commen 
Counce!l of the same: Forasmuche as the Testamonye 
aswell of dyvers and sondrye goode ordynances presented 
for the Reformacion of the greate excesse in fare and 
other thinges vsyde & accustomed in mayours and 
shyryues howses and at the mayours fest of this honorable 
Cytie of London, doo obydentlye shewe and declare ynto 
ve that our auncyente wyse and prudent forefathers have 
manye and oftentymes attempted the redresse & amend- 
mente of the same. And the great darthe of victualles 
& exceasyue charges which in these dayes dothe abounde 
(as ys well knowene to all men) compellethe va nowe att 
this presente too take order theirin, for #8 yt hathe & 
dothe planelye appeare, the Charges of the mayoraltye 
and Shyryuealties are so howge & greate, that almoste all 
goode Cytizeins flye & Refuse to serue in this honorable 
Cytie, onely bycause of the greate excesee and Charge- 
able fare and dyete vayd in the tyme of the esayde offices: 
—For Remedye wherof, and for thaduauncemente of the 
commen weale, Be yt theirfore enacted...... by thautho- 
rytie aforesayd that none of thaldremen or Commoners 
of this Cytie for the tyme beinge shall at any tyme frome 
hensforthe exceade or passe the number of dysshes of 
Mmeates aboue lymytted & appoynted for the shyryues 
as aforesaide, eyther at theire , or suppers in theare 
owne proper mansyon howses (Brawne, sallettes and other 


lyke thinges as aforesayde excepted) nor in any of the 
halles of companyes at any feaste or tyme, nor that 
theare be no Swanne, Crane nor bustarde (which are 
wonte to be called hed polles) shalbe spente at anye 
feastes kepte in anye of the halles of any Compannyes 
vpon payne of forfature of euerye suche offence totiens 
— xl.s.”"— Journal 16, fo. 334 et, seg.; aleo in 
tter-Book 8, fo. 28 b. 
I shall be glad to know why swans, cranes, and 
bustards were specifically called ‘hed polles.” 
Was the term limited to these fowl? It apparently 


**Coacer.”—This is a word which seems to be 
only known in Sussex. It means a meal of cold 
victuals taken by agricultural labourers about 
noon. There was once a sirilar term in use in 
Hawpshire, namely, ‘‘ coaching,” which meant 
drinking beer in the harvest-fields ; see ‘N. & Q.’ 


(1854), 1% 8. x. 400, 
Tuer EpiTor or 


‘Tae Diatectr Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


“ Ciytex.”—This word is said to have been in 
use in Northamptonsbire and Wiltshire in the 
sense of ‘‘ pale, sickly,” generally expressing an 
unhealthy appearance in children, Is the word 
still in use anywhere? Query, etymology ? 

Tue Epiror or 
‘Tue Diacect Dictionary.’ 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Tour in Irgtanp, 1809.—Can any of your 
readers inform me who was the author of a book, 
title of which is as follows: “Journal of a Tour, 
through several of the Southern Counties of Ire- 
land, during the Autamn of 1809. London: 
printed for the author, by W. McDowall, Pember- 
ton Row, 1810”? James Maclvor. 

King’s Inns Library, Dublin. 


“ALL HIS FAMILY UNDER HIS HAT.” — 

“The best apology offered on Aram’s behalf comes 
from an admirer, who, comparing him with Houseman, 
exclaime, ‘How much grester the temptation to murder 
to a man like Aram, with a miserable wife and six 
children, than to a wretch like Houseman, who could 
carry ll his family under his hat!’ (alluding to the 
large raven).” 

This sentence is in an article miscalled ‘ The 
True Story of Engene Aram,’ which appeared in 
the Nineteenth Century for August, The author, 
Mr. H. B. Irving, writes with a violent bias against 
poor Aram, but it is extremely difficult to find any- 
thing new in it excepting instances such as the 
above, where the author’s interpretation renders 
the whole thing ludicrous. The pbrase is an 
exceedingly common one throughout Yorkshire, 
and is of many who have never so much as 
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seen a raven or kept a pet of any kind. From 
Mr. Irving’s seeming unfamiliarity with it, [ am 
led to believe that it is not in vogue in the south. 
Is this so? E. G. B. 


Mercuayt Apventorers. —The Record edition 
of the Statutes of the Realm gives (IV. i. 483) 
the titles of ‘‘ hec triginta et quatuor statuta” of 
8 Elizabeth (1566), which are stated to be enrolled 
“verbatim at seqauntur.” Among these titles is: 
**17. An Acte for thencorporacion of Marchauntes 
Adventures for the discovering of newe Trades."’ 
I had hitherto believed the Record edition to be 
absolutely complete; but find that c. 17, with 
several others whose titles are given, is not printed. 
Is the roll mutilated? It is unfortunate that this 
Act, so important in our commercial history, was 
omitted ; as [ find what is clearly the same printed 
in fall in Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages’ (i. 369-372), under 
the title: ‘‘An Act for the corporation of Mer- 
chants aduenturers for the discouering of new 
trades, made in the eight yeere of Queen Eliza- 
betb, Anco 1566.” I presume this Act is founded 
on a “note for an Act to be prepared for the Par- 
liament. MS. Dom. Edw. VI., xvi.,” mentioned 
by Froude (crown Svo. edition, vol. v. 134 n.). 
Where can [ find the best and most fully docu- 
menté account of the Merchant Adventurers ? 


J, Wuirwe tt. 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Picrore at Davaar.—When yachting in Scot- 
land lately, and while we were anchored at Camp- 
beltown, we went across to Davaar to see a large 
picture of the Crucifixion painted on the rock 
inside the Cave of Davaar. The painting was 
discovered ten years ago, but we could get no 
information as to the name of the artist or when 
it was painted. [I shall be much obliged for 
information on these points. E. T. M. 


*Promation 1x Crprvs.’—Who is the author 
of the volume of poems thus entitled ? 
J. A. 
Anne Mawnixo,—Can any one give me the 
exact date of death of Miss Anne Manning, author 
of ‘The Maiden and the Married Life of Mary 
Powell,’ and many other books? Her last work 
appeared in 1876, and she was certainly dead 
before 1881. Information is sought for a literary 
purpose. X2. 


Bow Crurcu, Cazapsipe.—In ‘ Old and New 
London’ (i, 337) there is a picture of “The Seal 
of Bow Chrreh...... the ancient silver parish seal 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, representing the tower of the 
charch before the Great Fire of 1666” (p. 338). 
It is a valuable representation if none other exists, 
as to which I shall be glad to be informed. The seal 
(its dimensions are not noted) affords only narrow 
space for a pictare, and one can hardly expect 


minuteness of detail. But does this picture bear 
out Stow’s description quoted, I presume correctly 
(p. 335), viz., “‘stone arches supportiog a lantern 
on the top of the tower”? (The words, not being 
marked as quotation, are perhaps not verbatim.) 
Rather does the central lantern seem to be sup- 
ported by S curved (i. ¢., reverse curved) bars of 
iron, the form of support quite at variance with 
that of stone arches, and conveying more clearly 
the idea of bows for shooting. Turrets of stone 
stand at the four angles of the tower, and from 
their bases seem to spring strong twisted iron 
bars which unite in a circlet, in or on which is 
placed a large lantera, probably of metal, or pos- 
sibly of wood. This lantern exceeds in bulk the 
corner turrets, and its piercing (Gothic pattern) is 
different. 

May it, then, be thought that the church of “8, 
Maria de Arcubus”=St. Mary of the Bows, or 
Bow Church, had its name from the iron bows? 
Or was Stow right in bis first conjecture (his 
second favoured the lantern supports) that the 
name was derived from the arches of the Norman 
crypt (yet existing) on which the Tudor (or Per- 
pendicular) tower was built ; the name, if this was 
the case, reading St. Mary of the Arches? That, 
I submit, is the more natural surmise, unless, 
indeed, there be other and contrary reasons to 
advance. 

Dr. Brewer, in ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ says that the Court of Arches held in this 
church was so called from the court convened 
“ wnder the arches of Bow Church.” What arches? 
Those of the crypt, or those of the Norman church 
above? Surely it is more probable that the court 
took its name from the arches of the church 
than from the bows upholding the lantern which 
crowned the tower. 

There are seen, indeed, on the top of towers, 
arched ribs of stone converging together to support 
central spirets or stone lanterns, é. g., the summit 
of the church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East. But 
sach construction—graceful though somewhat acro- 
batic, as Mr, Loftie, I think, has said—was left 
to Sir Christopher Wren to design. 

W. L. Rottow. 

27, Elgin Avenue, W. 


Tae AutHorizep VERSION AND THE VULGATE. 
—It is often said that the translators of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible followed in the 
main, or, at least, were very strongly influenced by, 
the renderings of the Vulgate. What proof, if 
any, can be given of such statement ? 


Grayp May.”—The following cutting is 
from a London paper of 27 August :— 

** Sir George Osborne-Morgan, who was known among 
his Denbighshire constituents as the ‘G, O. M. of Wales 
(the letters being his proper initials), is credited with 
having been the first to apply the term ‘Grand Old 
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Man’ to Mr. Gladstone, The statement was made 
yesterday by the Rev. W. R, Worthington, of Wirral, at 
a Primrose League meeting near Shrewsbury.” 

What other authority is there for this? I have 
heard the invention of the famous nickname 
credited to Sir William Harcourt and the late Mr. 
Bradlaugh, but no date or place is ever supplied for 
avy of the claimants, Po.itictay. 


Famity or Bacon.—From seme information 
kindly sent me by one of the readers of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
it would seem Sarah Bacon, born 1702, whose 
pirentage I wish totrace, could hardly have been a 
descendant of Robert, the fifth baronet, but my 
correspondent suggests she may have been a 
grandchild of Peyton Bacon, Esq., son of Robert, 
the third baronet. According to Burke, Peyton 
Bacon married Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
Suckling, E*q. Can any of your readers inform 
me if there were any sons of this marriage ; or 
where Peyton Bacon resided ; and in what year he 
died ; or, if he is known to have had sons, where 
they resided ? M. B. Wynne. 

Allington Rectory, Grantham, 


‘ Borcper’s Guipe.’—I am anxious to know the 
date of publication of “The Builde:’s Guide and 
Gentleman and Traders’ Assistant...... by William 
Salmon, junior, carpenter, of Colchester.” I never 
saw any copy of the work except the one in the 
British Museum. This has had the date cut off 
by the binder. From the appearance of the book 
I conclude that it was issued some time about the 
middle of the last century. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Joun Tronmaster.—I shall be 
glad if Mr. Lawson will give the full reference to 
the letter he cites (8° S. xii. 112), s.v. ‘ Assignats,’ 
The extremely valuable reports of the Historical 
MSS. Commission form rather a large “ bottle of 
hay” in which to search for a ‘‘ needle.” 

V. 


“Ta Armataanvs.”—In the will of James 
Margetson, Archbishop of Armagh, dated 1678, 
the following curious phrase occurs in a section 
establishing an educational charity :— 

“ And I will and my will is that the said schoolmaster 
Fo chosen ehall have power to nominate and appoint the 
second master or usher, as also the master for teaching 
of English, and with the consent of the feoffees in trust 
(Ia Armathanus) for my said school or the greater part 
of them +o often as they shall become void.” 

Can any of your readers throw any light on the 
words ‘* Ia Armathanus ” ? W. Craripar, 

Bradford, 


Fratersity or any of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ give me information as 
to the above society? It existed in December, 


Is there any such institution at present? Is any- 
thing known as to the whereabouts of the records 
of the society ? M. M. 8. 


De Manpevitte: Cravertnc,— Were these 
families identical? Did the De Mandevilles hold 
the manor of Clavering in Essex? The arms of 
Mandeville and Clavering are the same, viz., Quar- 
terly or and gules, Also which De Mandeville gave 
his name to two villages in Somersetshire which 
subsequently became the property of the De Carys? 

W. 

Juxoy.—In 1686 Sir William Joxon was 
granted thirty-five and a half acres of land in 
Fulham Fields, &-. Can any reader tell me what 
relation he was to Bishop Juxon? Was John 
Juxon the bishop’s brother? Cuas. J. Fret. 


Beglices. 


HERALDIC AUGMENTATIONS. 
(8 S, xii. 241.) 

I do not know who your correspondent J. V. D. 
may be ; but I am obliged to him for allowing that 
the Lanes of Bentley are a “respectable” family. 
It is something—or rather a good deal—nowadays 
to be allowed that much ; and I am also obliged to 
him for deecribing my article in the Genealogical 
Magazine as interesting. 

Alluding to the grant of augmentation conceded 
to the Lanes in 1677, the inverted commas, which 
J. V. D. says seem to mark a quotation from the 
original warrant, were applied to the words “ this 
especial badge of honour,” an expression made use 
of in the monumental inscription to the memory of 
Mary Nicholar, sister of Col. John Lane and Lady 
Fisher, and to which they referred, and not in any 
way to the wording of the original grant. : 
With regard to the precedence which the said 
royal grant of augmentation gave to the family, 
J. V. D. is quite right in supposing that my 
colleagues in the College of Arms would not 
acknowledge that any such existed, and I have 
distinctly disclaimed it. My own words on this 
point are, ‘‘ It confers no actual precedency”; but 
how J. V. D. can “ venture to declare” that a cour- 
tesy precedence bas never been allowed I do not 
know. What is “of right” is one thing, and what 
may be conceded out of respect to the loyalty of 
the Lanes by their personal friends is another. 

One lives and lesrns, and I am always ready to 
learn, even on a subject of which (from my position 
as senior herald in Her Majesty's College of Arms) 
I may be supposed to know something ; but I am 
surprised to find that in foreign countries the 
bestowal of the arms of a sovereign prince upon a 
canton was a well-known way of denoting bastardy. 
That genial sovereign King Charles II. was, as we 


1866, at 51, King Street, Regent Street, London. 


know, very liberal in dispensing the royal arms 
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differenced by a baton sinister among his numerous 
illegitimate descendants ; but that he ever intended 
to distinguish the Lanes in this particular manver 
is quite a new light to me, and I fancy will be to 
every other member of my family. 

J. V. D. conclades his attack (for I can call it 
nothing else) upon me by saying that he would 
like to have some authoritative ground for the fact 
that “the late head of the family, John Line, Esq., 
of Kings Bromley, who died ia 1824, claimed, and 
es‘ablished his claim, to be exempt from the tax on 
armorial bearings because be bore the royal arms.” 
I will, in reply, refer him to Mr. Allan Fea’s moat 
interesting and valuable work ‘The Flight of the 
King, so recently favourably noticed in your own 
columns, where at p. 108 he will find the fact 
stated as I have said. I copied the paragraph from 
Mr. Fea’'s work, having always heard, by family 
tradition, that it was so. I am obliged to J. V. D. 
for allowing that in making the statement I only 
recorded what I believed to be the trath. 

H. Morray Lane, Chester Herald. 


Beowsine’s ‘ Paince 
Savioor or Sociery’ xii. 225) —I have 
made no mistake in my commentary on this 
poem in my ‘Browning Cyclopedia, as Mr. 
Srence supposes, In the musing day-dream the 
Prince, who stands for the Emperor Napoleon IIL., 
fancies himself in London talking with a Lais 
of Leicester Square. I begin where Browning 
beyins, with the conversation with the woman. I 
say (p. 366), “All this was in cloud-land.” I 
admit that I might have made it clearer in a few 
lines in the opening that the real locality of the 
dream was the Tuileries and the dreamland locality 
only was Leicester Square. Oa referring to other 
writers on the poem, I find myself in very good 
company in my treatment of the matter. Thus 
Mr. King, in his admirable paper on the poem 
read before the Browning Society (Papers of the 
Society, part xi. p. 349), summariz»s the opening 
passage thas: ‘* Toe speaker, Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwaogw, in a room not far from Leicester 
Square, sits with a ‘ Lais’ of the town, and offers 
to reveal himself to her as she drinks her tea and 
he smokes his cigar.” I am happy to be able to 
inform Ma. Srexce that my ‘ Browning Cyclo- 
pe lia’ has just been published ia a third and 
carefully revised edition. The corrigenda and 
addenda are all incorporated with the text and 
some important new matter has been added. 

Epwarp Berpos. 


A raopos (8° 8. xii, 48) —I presume by 
“ Anglicizing” a word Ma. CLarke means neither 
more nor less than printing it without either 
italics or inverted commas. His note seems to 
that the usage of “ journalese”"—the 

guage in which our newspapers are written and 


printed in the small hours—is the current literary 
English usage. I do not wish to argue that 
question ; it is too big for me. Bat on the special 
point raised, the newspspers appear to be right. 
I have examined the quotations given in the 
‘New English Dictionary’ and in the ‘Stanford 
Dictionary of Avglicizsd Words and Phrases,’ and 
find that none of the writers cited uses inverted 
commas. 

Italics are used as follows : Dryden, 1668, 1699; 
Hale, 1691; Chesterfield, 1746; Walpole, 1750; 
Hawthorne, 1830; Hood, 1840; Barham, 1847 ; 
Once a Week, 1859 ; George Eliot, 1878. 

The following do not italicize: Dryder, 1668 ; 
Addison, 1708 ; Prior, 1709 ; Mandeville, 1714; 
Southall, 1730; R. North, 1733; Pope, ¢. 1735; 
Warner, 1772; European Magazine, 1783 ; Dis- 
raeli, 1826; Edinburgh Review, 1860. 

It must be remembered that the quotations in 
the ‘ New English Dictionary’ are selected with a 
view to illustrating the senses of words, and not 
typ2graphical minutie. The mass of the later 
quotations doubtless showed the word in roman 
type, as the “ Rales for Compositors and Readers 
employed at the Clarendon Press...... revised by 
De. J. A. H. Marray and Mr. Henry Bradley” 
(1896) give “A propos” among the “ Foreign Words 
which have become Anglicized by constant use,” 
and therefore ‘* should not be put in italics.” 

So much for ‘ Anglicizing”! On the question 
of construction, let us take two actual sentences, 
In 1746 Lord Chesterfield wrote (‘ Letters,’ vol, i. 
No. 81, 1774, p. 136): *' A propos of negligence : 
I must ssy something upon that subject.” Haw- 
thorne (‘American Note Books,’ 1871, vol. i. 
p. 136) wrote, in 183%, ‘*The remark was par- 
ticularly apropos to the large wisdom of the 
stranger's tone and air.” Would Mr 
omit the prep sitions after & propos; and, if so, 
would he say A propos bottes in French ? Q. V 


in Tagataes (8" xii, 228).—In 1833 
Eiward Wedlake Brayley, F.S.A., the Librarian 
from 1826 to 1854 of the Russell Institution, 
Great Coram Street (lately closed), published a 
descriptive account of the then existing theatres 
of London. In this work the number of seats in 
boxes, pit, and gallery, with the prices of ad- 
mission, are given, but in no case is there any 
reference to “stalls.” It therefore appears pro- 
bable they were no‘ introduced until about the 
year 1837. Everarp Home Cocemay. 


Horace Watpote axp nis Epirors 
xi. 346, 492; xii. 104).—The following three 
letters of Horace Walpole, in Cunningham’s edition, 
appear from interna! evidence to be misplaced, 
namely, No. 418 (vol. ii. p. 439), No. 465 (vol. iii. 
p. 11), and No. 1436 (vol. vi. p. 90). No. 418, 
addressed to George Montagu, is assigned both by 
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Cunningham and by the editor of the original 
(4to. 1819) edition of ‘ Horace Walpole’s Letters 
to Montagu’ to the year 1755. It is dated in 
both editions 19 May only, but is placed between 
two letters of the year 1755. As allusion is made 
in it to “‘the greatest victory that ever was,” 
gained by the King of Prussia over the Austrians 
on 6 May, and it is further mentioned that “* Mar- 
shal Schwerin was killed” (a reference, of course, 
to the battle of Prague, fought on 6 May, 1757), it 
is evident that this letter belongs not to the year 
1755, but to the year 1757, and should be placed 
between Letters 503 and 504 in vol. iii. 

No. 465, also addressed to George Montagu, is 
assigned by both editors to the year 1756. In 
the quarto edition it is dated merely 12 May, but 
placed between two letters of 1756. Cunningham, 
ho vever, dates it in fall 12 May, 1756. In this 
letter Walpole refers to the ‘‘ Prussian victories,” 
and adds, “ by next courier we expect he (the King 
of Prussia) will send us at least a leg or an arm of 
the Ewpress-Queen.” As the renewal of hostilities 
(after eleven years peace) between Frederick the 
Great and Maria Theresa did not take place till 
August, 1756, it is obvious that this letter cannot 
belong to 12 May, 1756. Farther on in this letter 
Horace Walpole says, “ Tbe Parliament dragules on 
till any two of the factions can unite,” which evi- 
dently refers to the state of affairs between 9 April 
and 28 Jane, 1757, brought about by Pitt's dis- 
missal and Newcastle’s subseq 1ent failure to form 
a ministry. It is pretty clear, then, that this 
letter belongs to the following year (12 May, 1757) 
and should be placed immediately before the letter 
discussed above. 

No. 1436, addressed to the Rev. William 
Mason, is dated, both by Mitford and Cunning- 
ham, 12 Jane, 1774. Horace Walpole here 
writes, ‘‘ I shall send you soon Fitzpatrick’s ‘Town 
Eclogue’ from my own furnace”; and in a P.S. he 
says, ‘‘ Here is the Eclogue.” This poem, how- 
ever (‘ Dorinda: a Town E:slogue’), did not come 
into Horace Walpole’s hands till after 27 May, 
1775, as we learo from a letter of his to Mason of 
that date, in which he encloses Fox’s lines to Mrs. 
Crewe, and says, “I am to have a longer copy of 
verses by Fitzpatrick, which I expect to like much.” 
That the ‘ Eclogue’ was not printed by him till 
1775 we know from the title-page of the Straw- 
berry Hill edition itself. In the letter dated by 
Cunningham 12 Jane, 1774, Horace Walpole 
compares these verses of Fitzpatrick’s with those 
of Fox to Mrs, Crewe, thus implying that Fox’s 
lines were already known to Mason. In the 
letter of 27 May, 1775, however, he sends Fox's 
lines to Mrs. Crewe evidently as a novelty, stating 
that they are ‘‘current, but not yet got into the 
papers or magazines.” These facts prove that this 
letter belongs to 12 June, 1775. Further confir- 


mation of this is supplied by the allusion to Gage’s 


“ defeat’ in America, which can only refer to the 
so-called “ battle of Lexingto2,” on 19 April, 1775, 
which was proclaimed by the Americans as a 
** ylorious victory ” (see Stanhope, ‘ Hist. Eng.,’ vi. 
ch, lii.), and to which Walpole refers explicitly 
in a letter to Mann of 5 June, 1775. 
Hecen 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, 


“Tatty-no” (8 S. xii. 65, 118, 192) —In 
corroboration of the view held by Pror. SkeaT 
that the component parts of tally ho appear to be 
unmeaning interjections, may | be permitted to 
quote the following passage from Mr. E. B. Tylor’s 
* Primitive Culture,’ vol. i. pp. 164-5, 1871 ?— 

“As quaint a mixture of words and interjection«l 
cries as | have met with, is inan old French Cyclopxedia 
[* Recueil de Planches sur les Sciences, les Arts,” &e, 
Paris, 1763, art, “Chasses"’], which gives a minute 
description of the bunter’s cratt, and prescribes exactly 
what is t» be cried to the hounds under all possible con- 
tin:enciea of the chase, If the creatures understood 
grammar and syntax, the language could not be more 
accurately arranged for their ears. Sometimes we have 
what seem pure interjectional cries. Thur, to encourage 
the hounds to work, the huntsman is to call to them Ad 
halle halle halle! while to bring them up before they 
are uncoupled it is prescribed that he shall call hau haw/ 
or hau tahaut/ and when they are uncoupled he is to 
change his cry to haw la yla la y la tayau! a call which 
suggests the Norman original of the English tally ho!” 

F. C. Biaxseck Terry. 


A variant spelling of this hunting cry may tend 
to throw light upon its origin. In a somewhat 
rare volume, entitled ‘A New Miscellany,’ London, 
1730, is a hunting ballad, “The Norfolk Garland ; 
ar, the Death of Reynard the Fox. By Sir W...m 
Y...ge. To the tane of ‘ A begying we will go,’” 
in which occurs the following stanzs :— 

Tolle Aux ! then Callet cry'd, 
And gave a gibbet shrill. 
James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


In a letter from the Oountess de Bouffl:rs to 
Gustavus ITT., 20 July, 1774, speaking of the body 
of Louis XV., she says: ‘‘il fut abandoiné; da 
son passage [by the Bois de Boulogne] 4 St. Denis 
des cris de dérision ont é é entendus ; on répétait 
teisut, taisat, sur le ton ridicule dont il avait 
coutume de le prononcer.” 

Witwor Vaucuan. 


*Natore’: ‘Tae Biste or Natorr’ §, 
xi. 488 ; xii. 35, 178).—There is one sentence in 
Mr. Pickrorp’s note at the last reference which, 
though no doubt unintended by him, gives the 
impression that the old institution of ‘* Milk Fair’ 
in St. James’s Park is a thing of the past. This is 
not the case. It still surviver, aud three cows were 
in attendance when I passed a few days ago. One 
of the stalls has disappeared, but two still remain. 
It is probable that these will be pulled down as 
the vested interests in the privilege cease to exist, 
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Many will regret their disappearance when the 
time of their fate arrives. A. C. W. 

A Booxstypine Question (8 S. xii. 207).— 
It would seem that only a bookbinder, or ove who 
knows the trade, could give an answer of any 
value (if there 1s one to be given) to the first 
question. As to the second, How can there be 
any abstract right in the matter? One way is 
right in England, and the other in France or 
Germany. We may think our way right because 
we are used to it and find it convenient; but 
doubtless a Frenchman would say the same of his. 


C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Has not Mr. Witsow laid down too hard and 
fast a rule on this point? On looking through my 
library I find only one binding lettered to read down 
the back instead of up, and this is an English pub- 
lisber’s binding of the year 1848 in the original 
paper boards; the title is printed on the back. 
My foreign bindings are in every case lettered to 
read up from the bottom; they include signed 
bindings by Koehler, Muller, Tsamfin, and Chau- 
mont, bindings ascribed to Derdme and Padeloup, 
and other French and Italian bindings to which I 
cannot puta name. I should imagine that for the 
lettering to read up from the bottom is far the 


mest usual way, . J. B, Crements, 
Killadoon, Celbridge, 


“Cooper” (8 S, xii, 188, 238).—Thongh the 
practice was rendered illegal by Act of Parliament, 
it is only jast to add that the actual suppression of 
this horrible practice—for, apart from any Excise 
considerations, the stuff supplied is of the vileet— 
is largely due to the energy of the Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen. Some idea of the appalling ravages 
worked by these ‘ floating hells” may be gathered 
from a small book, ‘What Cheer, 0?’ which 
reviews the great work done by the Mission up to 


1890. Grorce Marsnatt, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


_Twesty-rour Hour on Crocks S. 
xii. 9, 109, 171).—In a letter describing a railway 
ride across Canada, which appears in the Plymouth 
Western Daily Mercury for 10 Sept., occurs the 
following :— 

‘The Miowara was put alongside the wharf at about 
eight A.m., and the daily Transatlantic train leaves at 
two P.M.—or fourteen o'clock, according to the time- 
tables used on the Canadian Pacific Railway from Van- 
couver to Fort William.” 


Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


I possess a copy of the ‘ Picture of Italy,’ by 
Henry Coxe, London, 1815, which contains the 
following paragraph :— 


“Table of Italian Hours.—The manner of reckoni 


Turin, Parma, and Florence they calculate the time the 
same as the rest of Europe; but in other parts they 
begin the day ateunset. The following table is calculated 
for five of the principal latitudes ; and the figures point 
out the hour as it appears from the clocks in Italy at 
the time when it is noon among us. This table is formed 
upon the principle, that in Italy it is understood that 
the twenty-four houra, of which the day consists, are 
concluded exactly thirty minutes after the apparent 
immersion of the sun's disk. In the Milan Ephemerides 
a table is founded on the supposition, that the sun sets 
in summer in twenty-three hours; and in winter in 
twenty-three hours and thirty minutes : but the following 
table from M. De Lalande merits the preference.” 

The table is headed ‘* A Table pointing out Noon 
according to the Italian Hours.” It is tco long 
for quotation in the columns of * N. & Q.,’ but I 
shall be happy to forward the little book to Mr. 
Hamitron for his inspection, should he desire it. 

Starke. 


Musicat Boxes xii. 207).—One would 
think that the reply, “A good music shop,” would 
answer the questions of Remicius and RK. B. P. 
as to where to buy a musical box ; the seller as 
to the maker ; and the maker, at least if of high 
class, might probably give historical information, 
or instruction how to obtain it. 

OC. F. Warres, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


See article on ‘‘ Snuff-box, Musical,” in Grove’s 
‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians,’ by A. J. 
H[ipkios). Jucian MarsHatt, 


* Avsrera as 18 ’ (8 S. xii. 168).—I find in 
a list I have made of anonymous and pseudonym- 
ous works that the author of ‘ Austria as it is’ 
and ‘Tbe Americans as they are’ is a German 
writer, whose correct name is Kerl Postel, but 
who wrote under the name of Unarles Sealsfield. 
An extensive notice of his life is found in Larousse 
and in Brockhaus’s ‘ Conversations Lexikon.’ ‘ The 
Americans as they are’ is a translation of his ‘ Die 
Vereinigten States,’ vol. ij., which he also pub- 
lished under the assumed name of “ C. Sidons.” 
P. Lee 
Washington, D.C., U.S. 


Tae Last Supper anv THe Pascuat Lame 
(8 S. xii. 83, 170).—Wieseler seems to have been 
the first to notice that the first day of unleavened 
bread, mentioned several times in the Gospels, 
could not be the same as the Mosaic first day, but 
the one before it, superadded before the time of 
Christ for the purpose of ‘‘ hedging in” the law.* 
Before this was discovered it was impossible 
from the words of the Gospels to harmonize the 
various details of the Last Supper and of the Passion. 
Hence all quotations from the harmonic attempts 
of ancient writers can have but very little import- 
ance. If the day beginning on Thursday evening 


was the Mosaic first day of unleavened bread, then 


time in some parts of Italy is peculiar to themselves, At 


* See his ‘Synopsis,’ translated by Venables, p. 318. 
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the lambs would have been slain on that Thursday 
afternoon. In that case the paschal lamb would 
have appeared at the Last Supper as a matter of 
course, and the supper would have coincided with 
the paschal meal of the Jews. But St. John states 
expressly that the washing of the disciples’ feet 
occurred the day before the feast of the Passover 
(xiii. 1), 
To obviate this and the many other difficulties 
of the case, all manner of schemes have been 
excogitated. Some, like Rauch, place the supper 
not on Thursday, but on Wednesday evening. 
Others, like the writer at the last reference, sup- 
pose that the Jews had blundered in their calcula- 
tions and celebrated their Passover on the wrong 
day, Friday ; whilst Christ, knowing better, kept 
it on the right day, Thursday. Caspari maintains 
that Christ only kept a part of the paschal meal, 
that is, as far as the bread and wine are concerned 
(the Mazoth), but not the eating of the lamb. And 
so op. In theexplanation given at the first refer- 
ence it will be observed that all the details fit in 
with the other details without any difficulty what- 
soever. W. A. B. 


THE Green Taste (8 §, xii. 208).—In Scot- 
land a man is not debarred by his poverty from 
bringing his cause before the courts of law. He 
is entitled to sue and defend in formd pauperis. 
So far back as 1424 this privilege was accorded to 
the poor. In the second Parliament of King 
James I, it was ordained :— 

_“Gif there bee onie pure creature for faulte of cun- 
ning or dispenses, that cannot, nor may not follow his 
cause, the king for the love of God sall ordain the judge, 
before quhom the cause suld be determined, to purwey 
and get a leill and a wise advocate to follow sik pure 
creatures cause, and gif sik causes be obteined the wranger 
sal aseyith baith the partie skaithed and the advocatis 
coastes and travel.” 


and also “ in the chair ” (see the reports of Thady’s 
trial, chaps. xxix.—xxxi.). “On” is Irish for 
‘* at.” I remember how puzzled | was when I first 
heard an Irish Roman Catholic talk about ‘‘ the 


priest on the altar.” 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 


Wreatas Gartanps S. xii. 225).— 
Much later than sixty years ago it was considered 
by many serious-minded people in country places 
unbecoming for women to wear artificial flowers 
in their bonnets, or, at least, to make any great 
display of them. My mother, who was both a 
Wesleyan and a Churchwoman (in those days there 
was no inconsistency in this), objected to them 
strongly in her younger days, and even to the last 
regarded them with something of disfavour. I 
have known it to be impressed upon servant-girls 
at their hiring that they were not to wear them. 
Servants, it is true, were also forbidden to wear 
other things, some of which would now be con- 
sidered necessary. Flowers in the hat or bonnet, 
however, denoted “ giddiness,” and were forbidden 
on that account. B. 

Epworth. 


There can be no doubt tbat the dislike of per- 
sonal adornment was much fostered by such 
teaching as that of Wesley. (See Southey’s 
‘ Wesley,’ 1858, ii. 218-251.) But it must be 
remembered that fashionable society at that date 
had already gone to the other extreme. In 1777 
Hannah More spent an evening with eleven 
damsels, who had on their heads “‘ an acre and a 
half of shrubbery, besides slopes, grass-plote, 
tulip-beds, clumps of peonies, kitchen-gardens 
and greenhouses.” ‘ No doubt,” she adds, ‘‘ they 
held in great contempt our roseless heads, and 
leafless necks” (‘ Life,’ by Roberts, third edition, 


This benefit is still open to all upon evidence of | 1835, i. 100). But the results of her own teaching 


poverty and showing a probabilis causa litigandi. 


went beyond her own control, and some of her 


The parties receiving the benefit in civil causes are | young converts judged unfavourably of her zeal 


said in legal phraseology to be on the Poor's Roll, 


because she ‘‘refused to publish a severe edict 


and in common parlance on the green table, I do| against the sin of wearing flowers,” ii. 312 (1792). 
not know reason why the privilege is so designated, | At the funeral of one of her village schoolmistresses, 
A like privilege is extended in the crimina! courts, | 1795, the mourners carried nosegays, which they 
as every panel has the privilege of counsel and/ threw into the grave after the service (ii. 439). 
agent at his trial—a humane provision which might | Evangelical teaching condemned artificiality in 


be well adopted in the judicial procedure of the 
sister kingdom. 
Aucbterarder, 


many strange ways. For instance, at a meeting of 
A. G. Rerp. the Eclectic Society, in 1800, it was declared that 
‘*the imitation of thander and other such works 
of the Almighty ” on the stage is “ objectionable” 


Tn Irish courts witnesses sit, id si 
ris rts witn sit, or did sit, at a (‘Eclectic Notes,’ 1856, p. 159). Oa the other 


table instead of standing in a “ box” like ours. I 


hand, even such a one as Nicholas Ferrar, 1635, 


su é this particular table, lik tab! 
ppos particular table, like many tables, had had artificial flowers in his church at Little Gidding 


a green cloth on it. Th ion “on the table” 
(Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ 1818, v. 257). 
w. 


I have often seen in reports of Irish trials ; but the 
only reference I can just now give, though I dare 
say it will do well enough, is to Trollope’s novel 


Scortisn Coins (8" xii. 188).—Your corre- 


‘The Macdermots of Ballycloran.’ I find there | spondent inquired, Were Scottish coins dated ro 


not only ‘‘ on the table,” but “ off the table” too, | early as the reign of Malcolm Canmore ? Certainly 
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not. King Malcolm had no coinage; Arabic 
pumerals were not used for centuries after his 
time, and Scottish coins did not bear any dates 
until the reign of Queen Mary. I suspect the coin 
to which be refers is one of Cherles II., of 1677, 
the top of the figure 6 being worn off. I have 
koown similar mistakes occurring in deciphering 
dates on buildings ; but by looking at the “ image 
sod superscription” on the coin shown to Mr. 
Pact his difficulty might have been solved. 
A. G. 


Auchterarder. 


If Mr. Pavut bad given some information (the 
inscriptions, &c.) concerning the coin he has seen, a 
more definite answer might have been sent. Accord- 
ing to ‘'The View of the Coinage of Scotland,’ by 
John Lindsay, 1845, the earliest dates of the gold 
issue are on the St. Andrew and Bonnet Piece of 
1539, temp. James V.; of the silver issue, on the 
testoon and balf-testoon of 1553, temp. Mary. If 
the coin was in poor <ondition the 0 in the sup- 
posed date of 1077 would be either a 5 or 6 with 
the upper portion worn off. Joun Ravcurre. 


Arabic numerals were not in use in Britain 
before the fifteenth century, therefore the date on 
the Scottish coin mentioned by Mr. Pau was 
more probably 1677 than 1077. 

Hersert Maxwett. 


Montacce (8 §. xii, 188).—F. M. C, wishes 
to know how it came about that Montagu has 
strayed from Cipulet as far as County Tyrone. 
Montagu has not strayed, but been appropriated. 
O Hart tells ue, in bis ‘ Irish Landed G-ntry when 
(Cromwell came to Ireland,’ second edition, Dublin, 
1887, p. 444, that, temp. Charles II., the Lord- 
Lieutenant and Council ordered the *‘ barbarous ” 
names of towns and places to be changed. Many 
families also “ Anglic'zed " their names, amongst 
them the MacTeagues, who became Montague, 
from whom descended the late Rev. Dr. Montague, 
president of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth (died 
1845). When I joined the 8th Hussars in Ireland 
in the late “ fifties " I was more than once addressed 
by the ancient Irish form of the name, and still 
have a small bill made out as due by Mr. Mac- 
Teague. Horace Moystacv, Colonel. 

123, Pall Mall. 


Lord Robert Montague, great-uncle of the Duke 
of Manchester, became a Catholic and married in 
the north of Ireland. In the south of Ireland the 
names Bobun and Clifford and other Norman names 
are not uncommon amorg the humblest people. 


Witmor Vavucuay. 
Paria. 


The following may explain what F. M. C. 
requires. Conchobbar (or Connor), twenty-second 
in descent from Colla-da-Chrioch, ancestor of the 
O'Kelly family, bad a brother Taidhg, from whom 


descended the families of MacTaidbg or Mac- 
Tague, some of whom have Anglicized the name to 
Montague. Joun RaDciirre. 


Pre-Rerormation Uses (8** S, xii. 45).—Mr. 
J. N. Ropeatson may like to know that in Wal- 
soken Church (Norfolk) there is an octagonal font, 
said to date from shortly before the Reformation, 
on the panels of which are carved the Seven 
Sacraments, and on the eighth panel is the Cru- 
cifixion. There is also an early octagonal font— 
earlier, probably, than the one at St. Peter’s, West 
Lynn—in the church of Nettlecombe, Somerset- 
shire, on the panels of which are carved the Seven 
Sacraments, and on the eighth panel the Holy 
Trinity. The figures on the panels of this font, from 
the drawings of them which I have seen, differ in 
some respects from those Mr. Ropertson describes, 
¢. g., in the number of the figures in each panel ; 
also the panel representing baptism shows, appa- 
rently, the baptism of an adult. The figures have 
been somewhat mutilated. I hope that a fuller 
description of the panels of this font may be sent 
to ‘N. & Q.’ by the artist of the drawings referred 
to. C. H. Sr. P. 


Miss Watts (8 S. xii. 127, 176).—George 
Romney painted the portrait of Miss Wallis in the 
dual characters of Mirth and Melancholy, or 
L’Allegro e Penseroso, to show the diversity of 
her powers of expression of countenance, It was 
bis fancy picture for 1788 (before sbe appeared at 
Covent Garden Theatre): Melancholy, near the 
entrance to a gloomy cave, being urged gently by 
Mirth to join a gleeful party dancing round a 
maypole on a distant hill, It was sold for fifty 
guineas at the sale of his pictures which sent them 
mostly into oblivion. Keating engraved it, and it 
was published 4 Jan., 1799. Where now is the 
original ? Miss Walli« certainly was one of Rom- 
ney’s later models, Ove head, now titled ‘ Lady 
Hwmilton as Euphrosyne,’ has resemblance to Miss 
Wallis and none to Lady Hamilton. Though 
lau.hing and showing large even teeth (which 
L:dy Hamilton had not), the features on inspection 
will be found the same as those of Melancholy in 
the fancy picture, the head only being probably a 
preliminary studv. Hitpa 

Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


Cakes (8 S. xii, 8, 58,98) —The cakes spoken 
of by Ma. Jeakes are the doughnut, familiar in 
Americin stories, The ingredients and proportions 
of doughnuts are those of the Channel Island 
“ wonders” (or by the peasants called merveilles). 
When I ate them there I found no difference 
except in shape. The American doughnut is 
round, with a round hole in the middle—a thick 
ring, in fact. Fifty years ago, in Maine, U.S., I saw 
them shaped very much like those of the Channel 
Islands. They are certainly of continental origin, 
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for the Dutch women of New Amsterdam (New 
York) excelled in making them. Out of New 
England they are usually called fried cakes. 


Boston, U.S. 


A Wonperrut Worp (8 xii. 66, 211).— 
* Ajiiz has only one meaning in ordinary Arabic, 
and that is an old woman, It is derived from a 
root meaning, like deficio, to hang back, and 
thence to fail in strength. The numerous defini- 
tions given by Richardson do not belong to 
** Arabic as she is spoke,” but are merely diction- 
ary fancies. As for mu‘jiza, the lexicographerr, 
who are fond of splitting hairs, say that it means 
a miracle performed by a prophet (another word 
signifying a miracle performed by an ordinary 
saint or holy man), and is so called because a 
prophet disables his opponents by it. It is inter- 
eating to learn that ‘ejizet, another word from the 
same root, which is not found in classical Arabic, 
has been adopted as the technical equivalent of a 
deficit in the budget. W. F. Pripesvx. 


Cuetmsrorp Murper xi. 267, 393).— 
At the latter reference your correspondent R. R. 
says he believes ‘‘this murder has formed the 
basis of a play.” Except with regard to the place- 
name he is right. A murder of the kind is the 
subject of a tragedy by Lillo, entitled ‘ Fatal 
Curiosity’; but the scene is laid at Penryn, in Corn- 
wall. The plot is very simple. A young man, 
returning home wealthy after a long absence in 
India, is not recognized by former friends until be 
declares his personality ; and before visiting bis 
parents, who are in desperate poverty, a whim 
seizes him, to which he gives utterance as follows: 

Charlotte beheld me long, 

And heard my loud reproaches and complaints 

Without remembering she had ever seen me. 

My mind at ease grows wanton : I would fain 

Refine on happiness. Why may I not 

Indulge my curiosity and try 

If it be possible, by seeing first 

My parents as a stranger, to improve 

Their pleasure by surprise? 
His curiosity is amply but fatally gratified. His 
parents fail to recognize him, and on retiring to 
rest beneath their roof he entrusts to his mother’s 
care a casket of precious jewels. Her cupidity is 
tempted, and in order to become possessed of the 
treasure she persuades her husband to murder 
their unknown guest in his sleep. The murder is 
committed, and the tragic dénotiment follows, 

The play, first acted in 1736, is said to be 
founded on reality ; and the writer of Lillo’s bio- 
graphy in the ‘D. N. B.’ is of opin‘on that the 
story of the piece was “first known to Lillo 
through the medium of an old ballad, of a murder 
which had actually taken place at Bohelland Farm, 
near Penryn, in September, 1618.” This old 
ballad would be 


of far greater interest than the 


trashy verses on the “Chelmsford” fiction. Is it 
extant? F. Apams, 
106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


“ Havetock” (8" S, xii. 87, 177, 214, 232) — 
I have often wondered whether ‘N. & Q.’ was 
among the papers habitually perused in the library 
of bis club by the good authority on the subject 
quoted by D., and, if so, would he take the 
trouble to answer the question asked. I now 
wonder if the playful use by an American writer 
of a word with no authorized foundation is to 
cause its introduction into the British language. 
The judge probably has all the evidence he will 
get. What will be bis jadgment ? 
One cannot help thinking what a splendid work 
‘N. & Q.’ would be if its queries, sometimes as 
easy as important, were but seen by those who 
have the reply. There are questions of art, litera- 
ture, family history, which could be solved by the 
man in the next street. But he does not read 
‘N. & Q.,’ and to address him, except on public 
grounds, would be an impertinence, Surely, how- 
ever, no such term could apply to an inquiry 
made on behalf of euch works as the ‘N. E. D.’ or 
the ‘D. N, 


Fier” (8 S. x. 76, 166, 339, 
422; xi. 17, 113, 175, 235, 375).—In looking over 
some old volumes of ‘N. & Q..,’ I have come across 
a query which is relevant to the subject of Mr. 
Féeret’s inquiry. A correspondent ix. 
452) states that there is mentioned in a deed 
dated in 1680— 

“ All that ancient Messuage or Firehouse wherein one 
C. M. now dwelleth, and also one Firehouse culled B, 
house. Also all that ancient Messuage or Firehouse 
wherein J. B. now dwelleth,” &c. 

Again, he saye, in 1683, lease of ‘‘the Hall or 
Firehouse of the Mansion or Messuage house in 
L. N.,” &c. The correspondent asks a question 
which I cannot find has ever been answered, 
namely, the meaning of the term “ firehouse.” 
This is the — that Mr. Fikret asked (8 S, 
xi, 113), and it seems odd that a term which was 
evidently in common use a couple of hundred 
years sgo should have so completely gone out of 
memory that no one is now able to erplain it. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Guaizer,” ‘* Venetians” (8 xii. 28, 93). 
—The Rev. C. F. S. Warren at the second 
reference states that “a tuck mill was a mill for 
weaving linen cloth. Cf. tucker, an old-fashioned 
name for such a front or covering to a woman's 
dress.” This definition of a tucker seems to me 
very misleading. Randle Holme says, ‘‘ A pioner, 
or tucker, is a narrow piece of cloth, plain or laced, 
which compasseth the top of a woman’s gown 
about the neck part.” The Guardian, No. 100, 
thus alludes to the tucker :— 
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“ There is a certain female ornament, by some called a 
tucker and by others the neckpiece, being a slip of fine 
linen or muslin, that used to run in a emall kind of rutile 
round the uppermost verge of women’s stays, and by that 
me ins covered a great part of the shoulders and bosom,” 
** Venetians,” which may be considered the fore- 
ruoners of knee breeches, are alluded to in 
Harrington’s ‘ Epigrams’ :— 

And bousht three yarJs of velvet and three quarters, 

To make Venetians downe below the garters, 

Cf. also Mr. F. W. Fairholc’s ‘Costume in Eng- 
land,’ vol. i. p. 253, 1885 :— 

“The Gallybosen are made very large and wide, 
reachyng down to the knees only, with three or four 
guardes a peece laid down along either hose. And the 
Venetian hosen, they reach beneath the knee to the gar- 
tering piace of the legge, where they are tied finely with 
silke pointes or some such like, and laid on also with rows 
of lace or gardes, as the other before ” 

F. C. Terry. 


The ‘Standard Dictionary’ (Funk & Wag- 
nalls) explains “venetians” by ‘* galligaskine,” 
aod among the meanings of the latter word gives 
** loose, long hose worn in the sixteenth century.” 

C. 8. Warp, 


Rosert Jouxston or Waamrpuray 
xi. 503).—Robert Johnston of Whamphray was 
the son of William Johnston (son of Samuel Johno- 
ston of Schenes) and Janet (only child and sole 
heiress of Joho Johnsten of Whamphray, nd 
Mard, daughter of Sir William Douglas of Kel- 
head, second son of William, Earl of Drumlasrig) 
his wife. He married Isabella, daughter of 
Andrew, Lord Rollo, by Margaret his wife, eldest 
daughter of John, third Lord Burleigh. Issue 
five sons: (1) Robert, died young ; (2) William, 
died unmarried ; (3) James, « captain in the army, 
died unmarried; (4) Andrew, died in infancy ; 
(5) Robert, who was lieutenant-colonel in General 
Marjoribinks’s regiment of Scots in the Dutch 
service. Robert married Jean, daughter of Robert, 
fourth Lord Rollo, and Mary, daughter of Sir 
Henry Rollo, of Woodside, his wife. Issue: 
Robert, and a daughter Mary. For further par- 
ticulars see Douglas’s ‘ Baronage of Scotland.: 

Jopn Rapcuirre. 


Suiprer Batu (8* S. xii. 142).—This is a very 
familiar name to me; perhaps the more so as my 
father, grandfather, great-grandfather, uncle, and 
great-uncle were, each in their turn, London cutlers 
and furnishing ironmongers. That the term has, 
in a great measure, died out is illustrated in the 
fact that my married daughter, jast now, in 
answer to my query, did not know clearly what a 
slipper-bath was, and no mention of such an 
article is made ia Spiers & Pond’s very exhaustive 
catalogue of over a thousand pages, The descrip- 
tion Mr. Ratpn Tromas quotes from Ogilvie’s 
‘Imperial Dictionary’ (1850) of this particular 
kind of bath is correct, My father, in the forties, 


had one stuck up in a large tree at the edge of the 
footpath in front of his shop, situated in what is 
now Upper Street, Islington, N. (then Hedge 
Row, afterwards High Street). It did duty as a 
sort of sign. The late Albert Smith, in his 
‘ Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,’ localizes the hero 
as at one time living in our old house, One night 
he came home late and minus his latch-key. So, 
not caring to disturb the h bold, he conceived 
the idea of climbing the tree and passing the time 
notil morning in the slipper-bath in question. 
This was easy enough to do; and once attained 
he sat therein for some time, whiling away the 
hours by singing, if I recollect rightly (I have not 
seen the book for forty years),— 
It’s my delight on a starlight night 
To sleep wherever I choose ! 
Presently a policeman, from the old circular 
police station, with a chimney in the middle of its 
roof (how that chimney ever got into the position 
it occupied was always a puzzle to me in my early 
youth), which then was situated where the marble 
statue of Sir Hugh Myddelton now stands on Isling- 
ton Green, came along. Puzzled for a few minutes 
to know where the disturbance came from, he at 
last looked up and discovered Mr. Ledbury sitting 
in the slipper-bath in the tree, with his head stuck 
out at the top. It was then the arm of the law 
called out, authoritatively, ‘‘If you don’t come 
down, I’ll take you up!” A comical threat, at 
which Mr, Ledbury simply laughed. 
Harry Hews. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


This is one of the oldest known baths made of 
metal, and was intended for invalids. I have one 
that belonged to my father, made in the early part 
of the century. It is in shape like a blucher boot, 
and is 4 ft. long, 1 ft. Gin. wide, 10 in. deep at the 
toe, and 2 ft. 6 iv. high at the back, and is covered 
in except at the bighest end for the head to appear 
through, and is made of small sheets of tin (thirty 
in number). I consider it a most dangerous bath 
for invalids. In 1836 I was put into this bath when 
recovering from scarlet fever, and being very weak 
was so frightened at the depth that I fainted and 
was got out with difficulty. A lady alsoto whom it 
was lent a few years later got into the same diffi- 
culty, and nearly lost her life. It is an article 
still known in the trade, and Messrs. Wilson, of 
Wardour Street, Soho, show them in their cata- 
logue. Jas. B. Moxnis. 

Eastbourne. 


I bave often seen these articles in France, made 
of zinc, or metal similar in appearance. Most 
of the engravings I have seen of the assassination of 
Marat represent him as seated in a slipper-bath, 
which concealed his person up to his breast. In 
front of him, and resting across the top of the bath, 
was a board on which he was writing when Char- 
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lotte Corday gained admission to his room, Carlyle 
says that he was “‘ stewing in slipper bath.” 
Watter Hami.ton. 


Escattop Suett in Herarpry (8 xii. 
164).—Io instituting the Order of the Ship, on 
the occasion of his coronation at Naples, in 1381, 
it is recorded that Charles III. (Durazzo- Anju) 
thereby commemorated the heroic voyage of the 
Argonauts.* The cavaliers wore a collar of scallop- 
shells, from which was suspended a golden ship. 
It is most probable, however, that this king bore 
in mind an older order of the same name, founded 
in 1269 by his great-great-uncle, Louis (St.) 1X 
The collar of the latter order was likewise composed 
of shells, which alternated with crescent moons, 
reminding the gallant knights of their achieve- 
ments against the Moslem over sea. The Order 
of the Ship is said to have become extinct with 
the death of Charles, who was murdered in Hun- 
gary in 1386. Sr. Crain Bappevey. 


East Winpows S, xii. 69, 150). —The east 
window of Ch. Ch. Oxford was a creation of Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s about the year 1870. When I 
first recollect the cathedral, in 1869, there was a 
large window, of a late period, filled with coloured 
glass, which occupied nearly the whole width of 
the chancel, and reached, if I remember righily, 
up to the roof. Sir Gilbert Scott had, no doubt, 
sufficient data to authorize the substitution of the 
two round-head windows surmounted by the circular 
window which are to be seen there now. Asin 
the case of almost all ‘‘ restorations,” one cannot 
help regretting many familiar objects in the 
cathedral which have now passed away—amongst 
others, the charming old brass candlesticks with 
broad nozzles which held the wax tapers by which 
the cathedral was lighted in those days (and which 
were, I understand, stolen during the “ restora- 
tion”), many of the old monuments which were at 
that time shorn of their handsome frames and rele- 
gated to the cloisters, and other unecclesiastical 
but interesting relics. 

Arraor F, Leveson-Gowzr. 

Athens. 


My best thanks are due to two of your corre- 
spondents for their detailed information respecting 
east windows. I had an idea that it was considered 
a desecration for any room—especially for domestic 
uses—to be situated over an altar at which Mass 
was celebrated. In the case I instanced, of two 
east windows over altar, I do not think the upper 


* Whence likewise the yet later Order of the Golden 
Fleece. There bas surely been « great deal of borrowing 
and many revivals in the history of heraldic orders, It 
is remarkable that Planché should have overlooked the 
important subject of shells in his ‘Cyclopsedia of Cos- 
tume,’ The scallop may have been used as a cognizance 
in very early times. Such people as the Carians might 
have perceived its heraldic merite, 


floor can ever have extended over the sacrarium, 
as an old beam, moulded on the face, evidently 
marks the position of a parclose limiting a narrow 
passage, or oriel, in front of what was perhaps the 
priest’s chamber. Turner cites East Hendred, 
Berks (fifteenth century), and Trecarrel, Cornwall, 
as showiog a similar arrangement ; and Wortley 
(‘Suburbs of Exeter’) describes the same as 
formerly existing at the manor of Polso- Heavitree. 

Eruet 

Storks’ Haunt, 5, Haarlem Road, West Kensington. 


pi Cempino (8 §, xii. 108).— 
If this is Prinzivalle Doria, see Rossetti’s ‘ Dante 
and his Circle.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


Nomper or Caaracrers 1n Dickens (8 S, 
xii. 188).— A great deal would depend on the 
method adopted by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The divi- 
sion of characters into “speaking” and ‘‘non- 
speaking” has much to recommend it. An 
immense amount of very careful reading would be 
required, however ; and careful readers of Dickens 
are not numerous. The airy condescension of bis 
latter-day critics is an amusing proof of this. Of 
the three hundred and sixty characters in ‘ Pick- 
wick’ I should like to know more. Did Mr. 
Kitton make his own list ; or was he content with 
that contained in Mr. Fitzgerald’s ‘ History of 
Pickwick’? I have previously endeavoured (8 S, 
xi. 341) to show that this last is wholly inadequate. 
According to the method adopted, the only wonder 
is that the compiler stopped ut three hundred and 
sixty ; be might have the fourth hundred 
with ease. There are not three huadred and sixty 
“speaking” characters in ‘ Pickwick’; the whole 
pumber of those alluded to, however, 1 should 
put nearer four hundred. The figures quoted of 
‘Nicholas Nickleby’ bave a more satisfactory 
basis. After ‘Pickwick’ I should think that 
*‘Dombey and Son’ would furnish the greatest 
number; then ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ ‘ Curiosity 
Shop,’ and ‘ David Copperfield.’ But character- 
lists are by-paths; they are merely evidences of 
over-greedy application. A writer in Harper's 
fiads “ skipping talents” (a new form of genius) of 
enormous value in reading Dickens. The present- 
day reader knows not character-lists ; he ‘‘ edits,” 
and prefaces are his battle-steeds. In a preface 
there is nothing minute; and the author, being 
plainly stuffed with straw, can be knocked down 
at leisure. Georce Marsuatt, 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Tae Prerix “ Ken” (8 S. xii. 23, 90, 215). 
—I did not include Kenton or Kempton in 
the chain of suburban names with the prefix 
“ Ken,” because I thought a different etymology 
fitted in better with the facts of the case. The 


Domesday spelling of the manor of Kennington in 
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Middlesex, which in King Edward's time was held 
by a thane who, jadging by his surname, would 
have been an acceptable contributor to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
vas Chenetone. The manor of Kennington in 
Surrey figures in Domesday as Chenintune, and as 
there were royal residences in both these manors 
at a very early date, I think the distinctive con- 
stituent of their names was probably the A-S. 
adjective cyne, kingly or royal. Just as Windsor 
is nowadays known as the royal borough, so would 
each of those vills be known in Anglo-Saxon times 
as the royal fan. Lysons, under “Sunbury” 
(‘ Environs,’ Middlesex Parishes, ed. 1800, p. 270), 
may be consulted with regard to the manor of Cold 
Kennington or Kenton in Middlesex. 

It is hard when historical facts will not square 
with a favourite theory, but there is no possible 
doubt that the name of Pentonville is undiscover- 
able in print earlier than 1773 for the same reason 
that the Spanish fleet was invisible. If any old 
map — Rocque’s, for ¢xample — be consulted, it 
will be seen that the district of Pentonville, then 
known as White Conduit Fie'ds, stretching from 
Battle Bridge to “ The Angel” at Islington, con- 
sisted of nothing but fields and market gardens, 
and it is only in America that such a tract would 
be designated as a ville. Penton Street was built 
about the year 1773, and received its name from 
the owner of the property, Mr. Henry Pentor, 
sometime M.P. for Winchester, and one of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty ; and the 
headquarters of the Finsbury Volunteer Rifles, of 
which bis gallant descendant, the present owner of 
the Pentoaville estate, is honorary colonel, will 
still be found in that street. Pentonville, there- 
fore, can lay no more claim to a Celtic etymology 
than Pennsylvania can boast of deriving its name 
from the languages spoken by the Five Nations. 
I am glad to find an adherent in Mr. T. Witson ; 
and while admitting that the surnames Ken, Keen, 
and Keene, Cain and Caine, may possibly be refer- 
able to a personal designation, think that they may 
with equal reason be derived from the A.-S. ad- 
jective céne, keen, bold, warlike. But the earliest 
forms of the names most be found before anything 
can be hazirded but a presumption. I have 
already observed that Ken Wood or Caen Wood 
belongs, in my opinion, to the class of names under 
discussion S. xi. 456). W. F. Pripgavx. 

Kingeland, Shrewsbury. 


Paysicians or Tue Last Cextury (8 S. xii. 
127, 253).— There are no such ‘‘ degrees” as 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., &c. These letters 
only indicate that the possessor of them has a 
certain standing in a body which has no power to 
grant degrees. 7a 


ALL MY AND Peooy Martin” (8" §, xi. 
146, 512).—In ‘The Dialect of Leeds and its 
Neighbourhcoi,’ by Me. J. Clough Robinson, 


1862, this expression is used in ‘ Rencontrer, 
p. 34 :— 

“ Says I, ‘when can ah du ow't tuh p!éaz yuh ivver 
seeking fur yar conecience is like seeking for a needle 
i’ a hdaystack ; an’ when yuh did purtend to help mub, 
it wur awal me eye en’ Peggy Martin,’” 

F. C. Terry. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Roxburghe Ballads, Part XXV. Vol. VIII. Evited 
by Jueeph Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., F.S.A. (Ballad 
Society.) 

Wits the present instalment the publication of ‘The 

Roxburghe Ballads’ is completed, and these strange 

records of the manners, sympathies, and testes of our 

forefathers of late Stuart times are placed beyond the 
risk of destruction. This is a result for which to be 
grateful, and ie a magnificent achievement on the part 
of the editor, The series, however, of Ballad Society 
publications is not finished; the responsibilities of the 
remaining subscribers are 1 ot at an end; and we may yet 
ourselves, contrary to our expectations, be called upon 
to introduce to our readers one if not two more parts, 

Thies present section, the third, of Vol. VIII. ends at 

p. 736; the table of content», without reference to eup- 

plemental matter, extends to p. 883, which means that 

one further instalment, at least, is requisite. Part XXVI. 

is, ind: ed, we are tuld, now ready, and can be issued at 

once when the duty of the subscribers is accomplished. 

Elaborate as are the explanations supplied, we are not 

uite sure as to the nature of the remsining contents of 
ol. VIIL., which will extend in all to 1120 pages, and 
for which double frontispieces and title-pages can be 
obtained. That a portion will be made up of editorial 
notes on ballads already printed in the eight volumes is 

clear; »leo that there will be a ballad index to Vol. VIIL, 

a general introduction to the last five volumes of ‘ Rox- 

burghe Ballads,’ a list of accredited authors, and 

other matter. part of it in the nature of appendices, 

A considerable number of ballads—among which are 

* Mally Stuart,’ ‘ England's Captivity Returned,’ ‘A New 

Protestant Litany,’ and many others of high historical 

interest—is promised. To what collection these Lelong 

we wait to see. This latest part is social rather than 
historical in charscter, and deals principally, though not 
exclusively, with two subjects on which satire has long 
been lavished, the rogueries of millers and the wiles of 
wantons. The inclusion of these in a complete collection 
is, of courre, inevitable; and though the treatment is in 
geome cases more in accord with the views held in Stuart 
times than with those which prevail to-day, the editor 
has taken care that there shall be no serious offence. The 
purport of all the ballads ie, indeed, moral ; the misdeeds 
of the ma’caps of many portions of England are cor- 
rected, even if described, and the frank outepokenness 
of early English speech is put under some slight form 
of restraint. The view suggested throughout by Mr. 
Ebsworth, that there outspoken utterances of our fore- 
fathers are far less dangerous than the insidious sugges- 
tiveness of much modern fiction, is defensible. For the 
rest, the volume is as rich in illustrative design and 
comment as any of its predecessors, The facsimiles of 
the rudely executed woodcuts of the ballads, all of them 
the gratuitous work of Mr. Ebeworth, constitute, as 
heretofore, a special attraction ; the views expressed by 
the editor concerning omnibus rebus et quibusdom alis 
are marked by the chivalric championship of lost causes 
to which the reader has grown accustomed, and by the 
scorn of modern affectations which is :carcely less 
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familiar. To the services, never to be replaced, of Mr. | separate papers appear under the head « f ‘Some Recent 


Ebseworth, we have drawn frequent attention, Once 
more we have, then, to insist upon the expediency—the 
necessity, even—of finishing the work of years, which it 
would be a reproach and a calamity to leave as it now is 
all but accomplished. 


The Registers of Stratford-on-Avon. Transcribed by 
Richard Savage, (Privately printed.) 
Is beginning—as in the preset volume it begins—' The 
Registers of Stratford-on-Avon,’ that admirable institu- 
tion the Parish Register Socicty—to which we wish to 
redirect the attention of our readers—is undertaking 
what seems likely to be the most popular, and to some 
extent the most valuable portion of its task. Ten years ago 
the late Halliwell-Phillipps wrote that “a publication of 
the Stratford registers would be a work of high value, 
about the most important Shakespearian job that there 
is left to do in the whole county.”” Tbe records in 
question, from the beginning in 1558 to 1812—the point 
at which the publication by the society of records is 
mended to suop—are include! ia five volumes, of which 
the firet two deal with baptiems from March, 1558, to 
June, 1776; burials from March, 1558, to November, 
1776; and marriages trom April, 1558, to March, 1754. 
In the present volume are included records of births 
from the beginning to March, 1652/3. It is seen that 
the date at which the records were first kept just in- 
cludes the birth of Shak-peare, On p. 9 we find, under 
the date 26 April, 1564, the line * Guliclmus filius 
Johannes Shakspere,” the most important and interest 
ing registry of baptism that any E glish parish can 
supply. Sbakspeare entries are abundant. On the first 
page, with the date 15 September, 1558, is ‘“‘ Jone shak- 
epere daughter to John Shakepere.” On 2 December, 1562, 
occurs “ Margareta filia J obanvis Shakspere’’; on 13 Oct., 
1566, ** Gilbertus fillus Johbannis Shakepere.”” On 12 and 
15 Uctober, 1569, two names destined to be subsequently 
associated stand next each other—on the 12th, “ Thomas 
the sonne of Richard Hathaway,” and on the 15th, “ Jone 
the daughter of Jobn Shakspere.” On 28 September, 
1571, we have “Anna filia Magistri Shakspere"; on 
11 March, 1573/4, “ Richard sonne to Mr. John Shak- 
specr,”’ the first variation yet noted in the spelling of 
the name; on 3 May, 1580, “ Edmund soune to Mr. 
Jobn Shakspere"’; on 26 May, 1533, “ Susanna daughter 
to William Shake pere’; on 10 Feb., 1583/4, ** Elizabeth 
daughter to Antony Shakeper of Hamton’’; on 2 Feb- 
ruary, 1584/5, Hamnet and Judeth sonne and daughter 
to Willia’ Soakspere”; on 11 March, 1588/9, Vroula 
daughter to Jon Shakspere"’; on 24 May, 1590, ** Hum- 
hrey sonne to John Shacspere”; and on 21 September, 
Philippus filius Jobannis Shakspere,” Bald as are 
these announcements, they are preguant with interest, 
furnishing ue with a great portion of the facts that we 
possess with regard to Shakspeare’s birth and life before 
he came to London, Under other names are entries 
only of less importance, The extracts have been copied 
by Mr. Savage, Secretary and Librarian of Shukspeare's 
Birthplace and Trust, with, of course, the permission of 
the Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon. The patrons of the 
society to whom this work is due include the two arch- 
bishops and most of the bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land, anu its council comprises many valued contributors 
to these columns, In the case of a society so meritor.ous 
we may give what publicity we can, and say that the 
Hon, Treasurer is Mr, W. Fergusson Irvine, of 18, Devon- 
shire Koad, Claughton, Cheshire, and the Hon, Secretary, 
Mr. B, A. Fry, of 172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


A @oop number of the Fortnightly bas a percentage 
higher than usual of articles of literary interest, Three 


French Literature.’ The most interesting of these is 
by Miss Hannah Lynci, on ‘The Love-Letters of Guy 
de Maupassant.’ These deal with the‘ Amitié Amoureuse’ 
of the grest novelist, or the great writer of short novels, 
and assumes that the Philippe of the book is Maupassant 
himeelf, which it probably ix. The correspondence 
which constitutes the volume ie, indeed, more comfort- 
able then that of the famous ‘ Elle et Lui.’ There is, 
however, an ge of it not wholly romantic or con- 
soling, In ‘The Hates of Napoleon’ Mr. Whibley 
shows an aspect of the Corsican not frequently brought 
forward by his admirers, The three objects of his 
pr-ncipal aversion, it is known, were Englan’, Madame 
de Stwél, and the Pope. He can speak, however, with 
withering scorn of others. “Il n'y a rien de plat comme 
tous ces Princes de Prusse,” he says; and when an actor 
is declared to be dangerous, he orders him a whipping, 
“asall this riff-raff deserves when it meddles with serious 
things.” The third eseay ie by Miss Janet 8, Hogarth 
on ‘ Madame Geoffrin and her Daughter’ Mr. E-cott, 
in ‘ A Statesman’s Aucobiograpby,’ deals with the ‘ Essays 
and Addres-es’ of the fourth Earl of Carnarvon, « 
privately printed book, edited by Sr R. Herbert. 
*Imegination in Modern Art,’ by Vernon Lee, is con- 
cerned with the mural work of the E de Pharmacie.’ 
* At Arcachon ' gives a fairly good accou it of one of the 
quaintest of French watering - places. — First among 
hterary papers in the Nene eenth Ceatury is that of Mr. 
Swinburne on John Day. After all he bas fo ind to say 
in eulogy of the Tudor or Stuart dramatists, Mr. Swin- 
burne finds some commendation to bestow upon the 
author of ‘The Isle of Gulle,” “1t would seem,” Mr. 
Swinburne holds, “that the very exis*ence and p:esenca 
of Shakespeare on English earth must have infected with 
a celestial contagion of incomparable style the very 
lowliest of his followers in art and his fellows in aspi:a- 
tion,” which is one way of accounting for the great 
Tudor miracle. Incidentally Mr. Swinburne praises 
Rowley, and he quotes a fine psssage from Nat Lee, two 
lines of which, he hold+, might be arcribed to Tennyson. 
Mrs. Wolffeohn gives some translated ‘Specimens of 
Italian Foik-Song.’ Many of these display a great deal 
of imagination, while others bave a weirduees and quaint- 
ness recalling Heine. The translations are spiritedly 
and musically executed. We should like a volume of 
such, and may perhaps some dey obtein it. Mr. Harold 
Russell writes on ‘ The Protection of Wild Birds,’ an all- 
important subject, and is heretical on one point only, 
putting in a piea tor the bird murderer who calls bim- 
self acoliector. The shooting of birds may perhaps be 
prevented when, in the close season, it is illegal to fire 
or carry «gun. With eggs, however, it is different, and 
the only manner in which these can be kept from the 
ravages of boys and “naturalists” is by spreading 
sounder views ag to the love of nature. We ure yet far 
away from a millennium which may perhaps be some day 
reached,—The New Review has one more of Mr, Nichol- 
son's quaint portraits, this time of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly writes on the recently published 
letters of Napoleon, and conveys an impression wholly 
kindred to that communicated by Mr. Wibley in the 
Fortnightly. Mr. John Dalgleish, under the title ‘ The 
Bounder in Literature,’ bas a scathing attack upon Mr. Le 
Gallienne. ‘ laternational Morality’ is the subject of a 
thoughtful paper by Mr, T. G. Law. There is, of course, 
no such thing. ‘ Letters of Genius,’ we fancy, must be 
genuine, They have all the ciaracteristics of madness, 
The number is excellent throughout,—The Ceniury opens 
with ‘The Roll of Honor of the New York Police,’ by 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. It is pleasant to hear that, 
thanks to the improvement in the police, the decrease in 
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New York of crimes of violence has been “ phenomenal.” 
Plearanter still is it to notice that the deeds of heroism 
rewarded with medale are akin to those which are of 
frequent occurrence with our own police force, An 
essay of Mr. Jobn C. Van Dyke on Sir Joshua Reynolds 
is accompanied by reproductions of many of the artist's 
pictures, including the fine ‘ Lady Cockburn and Family, 

* Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire,’ ‘The Duchess of 
Devon-hire and Child,’ and ‘ Lord Heathfield. ‘The 
Art of Charles Keene’ aleo appears, with illustrations 
from original drawings. * Marie Antoinette as Dauphine 

reproduces some pictures of high beauty and interest. 
* Campaigning with Grant’ snd ‘Up the Matterhorn in 
a Boat’ are both concluded. ‘Wild Animals in a New 
England Game Park’ describes a singularly interesting 
experiment.—A large number of pages in Scribner sare 
occupied with Mr. Henry Norman's‘ Wreck of Greece. 

A thorough Phil-Hellene is Mr. Norman, and as he was 
during the two months immediately preceding the war 
in intimate relations with the King of Greece and the 
Greek Government, he has every excuse for being sym- 
pathetic and expamive. He is sensible, however, how 
many mistakes the Greeks made, but leaves us in no 
doubt as to the genuineness of the general sentiment in 
favour of war. We could “ suck melancholy out of" the 
tale, like a second Jaques, were the subject tuited to 
our columns, A good illustrated account is given of 
*The Business of a Newepaper’ in New York. In 
‘Cecilia Beaux’ we are introduced to a painter of por- 
traite, better known in America and in France, as it 
seems, than in England. Her work, specimens of which 
are given, is remarkable in quality.—The frontispiece of 
the Pall Mall ie an engraving of G. A. Hessl’s dramatic 
picture ‘Don’t!’ Following that come some imaginative 
illustrations to a poem * In the Sight of the Universe,’ the 
last of which shows a leg of portentous size. ‘ Wiltcn 
House,’ by the Countess of Pembroke, is capitally illus- 
trated from special photographs, Part IV. of * Lee of 
Virginia’ has unabated interest. ‘ The Follies of Fashion : 
Card Playing’ presente sadly too true account of the 
state of morals at the close of the last and the beginning 
of the present century, and has much antiquarian 
interest. ‘Northamptonshire Village Jottings’ inspires 
one with a desire to visit the spots depicted. ‘St. Ives’ 
is concluded by Mr. Quiller Couch, after Stevenson's 
notes. We cannot ssy we like the termination. —‘ Agin- 
court: an Anniversary Study,’ in the CornAdll, gives a 
good picture of the plight of the English army and the 
mismanagement of the French, Part II. of Col. Vibart’s 
account of the Sepoy revolt at Delhi is no less stimu- 
lating and agonizing than the previous part. Spies divide 
at present with ghosts the attention of Mr. Lang, who 
writes on some of the more distinguished of these 
creatures. Mr. Charles Edwards describes the game 
called ‘ Pelota,’ * Pages from a Private Diary’ are plea- 
tantly continued. One of the nonsense verses it gives is 
really clever, --‘ A Firet Night at Athens,’ which appears 
in Macmillan’s, ie not, as some might sanguinely hope, 
an account of a performance of a tragedy of Mechylus, 
but a description of a modern Athenian entertainment, 
Mr. Davidson writes on ‘ Ed d de Goncourt,’ whicl 
means, of course, on the brothers De Goncourt. Mr. 
Sonnenschein defines * What isa University.’ Prof. Ram- 
say gives a capital eketch of ‘ Tne Childhood of Horace.’ 
—In Temple Bar attention is arrested by ‘ Impressions of 
Yumoloand its Surroundings,’ Theodore Fontane's ‘Child 
Life’ bas aleo much interest. Christopher Smart, a poet 
not generally known, is vindicated, and there is an amusing 
wail over the ‘ Duties of a British Consul.'"—Mr, Arthur 
Nicholeon writes in the Gentleman's on ‘ Shakespeare's 
Copy of Mon ‘and Mr. J. E. Goreon ‘ The Distances 
of the Stare,’— illustrations in the /Uustrated 


are once more brilliant and the letterpress is excellent, 
The contents are usually the lightest and eprightliest, 
‘Joe Milier, the Jester,’ has, however, antiquarian 
interest, and many other contributions will repay serious 
study.—In Longman's Mr. Lang deals with the ‘ Jubilee 
Cricket Book’ of the Indian Prince, and is plensantly 
dircursive in ‘At the Sign of the Sbip.’ —‘ Unkist, 
Unkind !’ is concluded in Chapman's, which bas a good 
miscellany of fiction. 


Pant XLIX. of Cassell's Gazetteer ends at Shoreditch, 
It bas illurtrations of Shepperton, Sheringhem, Settle, 
and Seven ake, and a full description of Shields. 


Tue Journal of the Ex-Libris Society has a paper by 
Miss Edith Csrey on ‘Guernsey Book-pintes,’ The first 
instalment deals with Tupper plates, and gives, among 
others, the elaborate plate of the author of ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy.” Mr. Wright's very interesting catalogue of 
* English Tripley Plates’ is continued. Amecng ite illus- 
trations is the fine plate of Hill ot Gressenhili, 


A coop deal of newspaper correspondence and interest 
have been excited in recent years concerning coats of 
arms and arme-besring when considered from the purely 
legal standpoint. Much of this was due originally toa 
book, ‘Armorial Families,’ which on its first appearance 
took a new line in discriminating between good arms 
and bad, A third edition of this book is now in progress, 
and the editor, Mr. A.C Fox-Davies (Hastings House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.), will be giad to hear con- 
cerning any corfections or additions that are either 
necessary «r desired. For the information of those who 
may not be familiar with the book, we may add that 
copies of the original edition have been deposited for the 
use of the members at the Carlton, Athenzum, Reform, 
Isthmian, Oxford and Cambridge, ard City Carlton 
Clubs, London, and in Edinburgh at the Conservative 
Club, and at the Kildare Street Ciub in Dublin. 


Mr. Axprew recently published ‘History of 
the Horn-Book’ having run out of print, a cheap un- 
abridged one-volume issue, in which the whole of the 
illustrations will be retained, is announced from the 
Leadenhall Press. Models of real horn-books, including 
one of ivory, of a type hitherto unknown, are to be 
recessed in the cover. 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

M. D, (‘Old King Cole’),—See ‘N, & 5th iv, 
67, 234; v. 94. 

NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENAZUM for October 2 contains Articles on 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 


LORD TENNYSON The CENTENARY EDITION of BURNS 
The OXPORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. SIR WALTER RALEGH 

BUROPE in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. SYMONS'S AMORIS VICTIMA. 
DOWDEN on FRENCH LITERATURE. The DUTCH CHURCH of LONDON. 


NEW NOVELS— Where the Reeds ee The Lady's Walk; eee The ROXBURGHE BALLADS. 
Partners, Perpetua The Water-Finder ; The Showman’s Daughter ; 
Tangled Threads, ‘Che Meetle, Derelicts, The Crime and the | NEW NOVELS—The Pomp of the Lavilettes; The Gods Arrive; A 
Criminal; Sale Juif! Pair Deceiver; A Child in the Temple ; Sheilah McLeod ; Lawrence 

. Clavering ; Daughters of the City , Forbidden by Law ; The bevil's 


SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE. Daughter. 

HOOKS of ADVENTURE. FOREIGN BIBLIOGRAPHY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS SHORT STORIES. 

FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. TRANSLATIONS 

The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY. 

MK. G. CLEMENT BOASE. OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS, 
Aiso— The ‘EVERSLEY WORDSWORTH." 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE~— Zoological Li e ; Anth logical Notes ; The Autumn 


The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 


; 


Season ; NM ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS— Memorials of Christie's ; Sir John Gilbert ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Shak Biography ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE— Books on Natural History ; Meetings ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—Books on Painting and Sculpture ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA — Books on Actors and Acting ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN_ZUM for September 18 contains Artic'es on 


The ATHENAUM for September 25 contains Articles on 


GREECE in the NINETEENTH CENTURY! DARLEY'S NEPENTHE. 

KNIGHT'S EDITION of WORDS WORTH. The CONGO FREE STATE. 

GREEK PAPYRI NEW CATALOGUES of PERSIAN M88. 

TRAILL’S ESSAYS. LAVERTUJON on SULPICIUS SEVERUS. 

The BIBLE and its TRANSMISSION. WHYMPER'S GUIDE to ZERMATT. 

NEW NOVELS—The Martian; Jetsam; On the Knees of the Gods; | NEW NOVELS—The Claim of ——- Lockhart; A Sweet Sinner ; 
Prisoners of Conscience; Lady Kosalind; The Piagiarist; The Merely Players; When Passions Rule. 


Kip'’s Redemption; A Girl's Awakening; A Man's Undoing; The ° 
Invisible Man, Fortune's Footballs. BOOKS of TRAVEL. 
SCHUOL-BOOKS. 


ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE, 
BOOKS for the YOUNG. 
OUR LIBRARY TARLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The ETYMOLOGY of “CKEASE.” 

The CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS. 


TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
rhe AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. ‘The AUTUMN PUBLIAHING SRASUN. 
TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP, LITRRARY GossIP. 
MENCE—Roger Racon s Opus Majus; Library Table; Astronomic:l | RICHARD HULT HUTTON. 
Notes; Gossip SCIENCE—Pioneers of Evolution ; Medical Books ; Gossip 
FINE ARTS—Life of Fre'erick Walker ; Gossip. FINE ARTS—Miintz on Tuscany; Library Table ; Gossip. : 
MUSIC—Hereford Festival; Library Table ; Gossip. MUSIC— Hereford Festival ; Gossip. 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


DRAMA—The Week Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents, 


a 
| 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY, 
Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 


S MIT H & 
186, STRAND, LONDON. 


H. 


And at the Railway Bookstalils, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
ABLETT (W_ H.).—MARKB&T GARDEN | for and ouLsi- 
ATORS 


pom... D (E. L.) —BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND .. 

ARTISTIC LANGUAGE of FLOWERS 

CATLOW (AGNES).—POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With Plates 
—— — —— POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates ... 
DITCHFIBLD (P. H.), M A—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and CUSTOMS 
OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES: their Story and their Antiquities —... 
Being Leaves from Naturalist’ 


DIXON (CHARLES) —STRAY FBATHERS from MANY BIRDS. 
Note-Book. With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper ° 

FIKLD CLUB (The): «a Garner of Country Lore for Nature Lovers. Gleaned by the Rev. T. woop, Fr E 8. 

FORESTRY and FOREST PRODUCTS: Prize Essays of the Edinburgh International Forestry Exhibi- 
tion, 1884. Edited by JOHN RATTRAY, F.R.S.B. F.R.S., and HUGH ROBERT MILL 

GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in Five Series. With Descriptive Text by SHIRLEY 
HIBBERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates in each Series from — aw by F. K. 
HULME, F.L.S. F.S A. Crown Svo. ... 

GOSSE (P. H_), F.R.S. A.L 8.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES: and CORALS. ‘With Figures of of 
the Principal Varieties. ‘12 Full- Page Coloured Pilates ... os 

JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in MY GARDEN, and OTHER NATURE SKETCHES. 

LANKESTER (Mrs.) —BRITISH FERNS: their CM&ssification, Structure, and 
Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated... 

LUBBOCK (Sir JOHN), Bart., M P. F.R 8. D.C. L. LL. D. wails CONTRIBUTION to our - KNOWLEDG K of 
SKEDLINGS. 2 vols. demy 8vo. over 600 pp., each 684 Figures in the Text. Exhaustive Biblio- 
graphy and Index. Published at 32s. net, cloth ... ove one eve 

MAYHEW (B.).—ILLUSTRATED HORSB DOCTOR. New Edition. “400 Pictorial 
Half bound, 

— 1 rt STRATED HORSE MANAGEMENT. ” Fifteenth Edition. Revised J. LU p- 

ON, c.V 

MEREDITH (J.). —wanarien « on the GRAPE VINE. With Pians 

MOORE (7), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured IMustrations 

PAXTON (Sir JOSKPH) and Professor LINDLEY.—The FLOWER GARDEN. oe by T. BAINES, 
F.R.H.S. 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols ‘ oso ose 

ROBINSON (J. F.) —BRITISH BEE FARMING : its Profits and Pleasures 

ROBINSON (PHIL).—SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS.. — 

ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING: Management of Cows, &e. "Second Rdition on 

POULTRY KEEPING ... ase one oe 

ROOT GROWING and the CULTIVATION of HOPS... 

STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE RBARING _... 

The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES- on 

The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRASS, &c... 

TREE PLANTING for apenmaaenenneaaenmeed or pinpaabece suitable for every Soil and 


Hlustrated 
With best 


S tuation 
SEBMAN (B.), Ph. ‘D. M. A. _POPULAR HISTORY of ‘the PALMS and ‘their "ALLIES. With Plates... 
STARK (R. M.).—A POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES Coloured Illustrations 
WILD FLOWERS, FAMILIAR, Complete in Five Series. By F. E. HULME, F. any 7 A. With 0 
Full-Page Coloured Piates in each Series, and Descriptive Text 
DIXON (C.).—ANNALS of BIRD LIFE ese 
BIRDS of OUR RAMBLES _... oe eve 
IDLE HOURS with 
JOTTINGS about BIRDS oe ove oe ove 
NESTS and EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS one ove ooo 
NESTS and EGGS of NON-INDIGENOUS BIRDS ove 
The GAMB BIRDS and WILDFOWL of the BRITISH ISLANDS - 
The MIGRATION of BIRDS ... ove 
PRASE (A. E.).—HORSE BREEDING for PARMBRS ose ove oe ese 
HOBDAY (B.).—VILLA GARDENING. A Handbook for Amateur and Practical Gardeners ee eo 
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